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CALENDAR  1930-31 

1930 
Sept.  25-29  Registration. 

Sept.       30  Tuesday  Lectures  begin. 

Nov.  27,  28  Thurs.  &  Fri.Thanksgiving  recess. 
Nov.       29  Work  resumed. 

Dec.        18  Thursday        Christmas  recess  begins  at  noon. 


1931 
Jan.  6 

Jan.  17-23 
Jan.  24-26 
Jan.  28 
April  2 
April  7 
May  21-27 
June  1 


Tuesday 


Tuesday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Monday 


Work  resumed  at  7  :30  a.  m. 

Examinations. 

Registration. 

Work  resumed  at  noon. 

Easter  recess  begins  at  noon. 

Work  resumed  at  noon. 

Examinations. 

Commencement  Day. 
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THE  CORPORATION 

The  American  University  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  February  24,  1893.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  at  present  of  forty- 
three  members. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

LUCIUS  CHARLES  CLARK,  D.  D. 

Office,  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues,  N.  W. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CABINET 

Lucius  C.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Chairman 

Chancellor  of  the  University 
Walter  M.  W.  Splawn,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dean  of  tlie  Graduate  School  and  of  the  School  of  Political 
Sciences 
George  B.  Woods,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

DEAN 

Walter  M.  W.  Splawn 
1901  F  Street,  N.  W. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCES 

Irvtn  Stewart 
1907  F  Street,  N.  W. 

REGISTRAR 

Hazel  H.  Feagans 
1901  F  Street,  N.  W. 

LIBRARIAN 

Henry  G.  Statham 

ASSISTANT  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Anne  Jensen 
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HOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Offk  BBS  01   i  me  Board 

tent  John  (  .  LETTS 

First  Vict-Prtsidtni  William  Knowles  Cooper 

Second  Vict-Pnsidtni  Merton  E.  Chi 

Treasurer  WlLLIAM  S.  COBBY 

Secretary  Daniel  C.  Roper 

First  Assistant  Secretary  Sara  H.  Dow 

Second  Assistant  Secretary  ETHEL  M.  Martin 

Historian  Albert  Osi 

Secretary  Emeritus  Charles  W.  BALDWIN 


Business  Manager  Waldo  Yoi 

Financial  Staff  Dayton  E.  McClain,  Director 

Publicity  Harold  B.  Rogers 


Trustees 

Terms  Expire  in  June,  1931 

Peter  M.  Anderson,  5508  Broad  Branch  Rd.  N.  \V.,  Washington. 

William  Frederick  Bigelow,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  C.  Christie,  4525  Cathedral  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington. 

Merton  E.  Church,  Falls  Church,  Virginia. 

Lucius  C.  Clark,  American  University  Campus,  Washington. 

Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

George  W.  Dixon,  Chicago. 

William  J.  Faux,  Packard  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Harry  H.  Flemming,  New  York. 

John  W.  Hamilton,  Stonleigh  Courts,  Washington. 

James  C.  Nicholson,  New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania. 

Clarence  F.  Norment,  Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Washington. 

John  D.  Townsend,  United  States  Senate  Office  Building. 

Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Wilbur  M.  Van  Sant,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Terms  Expire  in  June,  1935 

John  L.  Alcock,  Box  994,  Baltimore. 

Charles  W.  Baldwin,  226  LaFayette  Avenue  West,  Baltimore. 

Clifford  K.  Berryman,  1754  Euclid  Street,  Washington. 

Jabez  G.  Bickerton,  2500  19th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Lewis  E.  Breuninger,  26  Jackson  Place  N.  W.,  Washington. 

Wade  H.  Cooper,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  S.  Corby,  26  Jackson  Place  N.  W.,  Washington. 

Earl  Cranston,  New  Richmond,  Ohio. 

Collins  Denny,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Keator,  the  Oak  Road  and  School  House  Lane,  Ger- 

mantown,  Pa. 
George  H.  Maxwell,  550  Tremont  Building,  Boston. 
Harold  G.  Moulton,  26  Jackson  Place  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  Transportation  Building,  Washington. 
William  J.  Showalter,  1156  16th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington. 

Terms  Expire  in  June,  1939 
John  E.  Andrus,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
H.  Wilson  Burgan,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Edward  F.  Colladay,  3734  Northampton  St.  N.  W.,  Washington. 
William  Knowles  Cooper,  1736  G  Street  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  1328  18th  Street,  Washington. 
J.  Phelps  Hand,  100  Maryland  Avenue  N.  E.,  Washingtn. 
Harry  Hoskinson,  3410  Garfield  Street,  Washington. 
Samuel  H.  Kauffman,  2330  Tracy  Place,  Washington. 
John  C.  Letts,  3200  Ellicott  Street,  Washington. 
Hosea  B.  Moulton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  F.  McDowell,  2107  Wyoming  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington. 
George  F.  Washburn,  Clearwater,  Florida. 
Harry  E.  Woolever,  100  Maryand  Avenue  N.  E.,  Washington. 
William  R.  Wedderspoon,  Coconut  Grove,  Florida. 
William  Lee  Woodcock,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 

Executive  :  Mr.  Letts,  Chairman;  Dr.  Christie,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Colladay ;  Mr.  W.  K.  Cooper,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cooper,  Mr.  Corby, 
Dr.  Hand,  Bishop  McDowell,  Mr.  Roper,  and  ex-officio  mem- 
ber: Chancellor  Gark. 


Finance  and  Investment:  Mr.  Corby,  Cluiirman ;  Mr.  Church, 
Chancellor  Clark,  Mr.  Colladay,  and  Mr.  Letts. 

Audit:  Mr.  P.  M.  Anderson,  Chairman;  Mr.  W.  K.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  and  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruenin^cr. 

Budget:  Mr.  Letts,  Cfiairman;  Mr.  Church,  Chancellor  Clark, 
Mr.  Corby,  Dr.  Hand,  Mr.  Roper,  and  Mr.  Young. 

Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Real  Estate:  Mr.  Church,  Chair- 
man; Mr.  Breuninger,  Dr.  Christie,  Chancellor  Clark,  Mr. 
Colladay,  Mr.  Kauffman,  and  Mr.  Letts. 

Instruction:  Dr.  Hand,  Chairman;  Mr.  Anderson,  Chancellor 
Clark,  Mr.  Letts,  Bishop  McDowell,  Mr.  Showalter,  and  Dr. 
H.  C.  Woolever. 

Ida  Letts  Educational  Fund:  Mr.  Corby,  Chairman;  Chancel- 
lor Gark.  and  Mr.  Waldo  W.  Young. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  desire  to  establish  in  Washington  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  devoted  to  the  principles  of  Protestant  Christianity  was 
expressed  soon  after  the  Civil  War;  but  not  until  twenty-five 
years  later  was  the  desire  carried  out.  The  leader  of  the  move- 
ment to  establish  a  university  in  Washington  was  Bishop  John 
Fletcher  Hurst,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

He  purchased  the  site,  now  occupied  by  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  in  1890.  In  1893  a  charter  for  The  American  University  was 
granted  by  Congress,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized. 
Then  Bishop  Hurst  began  the  courageous  and  arduous  task  of 
raising  funds  for  buildings.  The  first  building  (now  the  Hurst 
Hall  of  History)  was  completed  in  1898. 

The  first  unit  of  the  University  to  be  established  was  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  This  was  formally  opened  by  President  Wilson  on 
May  27,  1914,  and  some  work  was  offered  during  the  following 
year.  In  1920  the  University  purchased  property  on  F  Street 
between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets  and  offered  instruction 
in  two  schools — the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Diplomacy  and  Jurisprudence.  The  name  of 
the  latter  was  changed  in  1924  to  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
Political  Sciences. 

The  establishment  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  was  approved 
by  the  Trustees  in  June,  1924,  and  the  College  was  opened  on 
September  23,  1925.  In  January,  1926,  the  Trustees  adopted  a 
plan  of  reorganization,  consolidating  all  of  the  graduate  work  in 
the  one  Graduate  School  and  creating  a  senior  college  to  be  known 
as  the  School  of  the  Political  Sciences  with  junior  and  senior 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of 
Political  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

LUCIUS  CHARLES  CLARK,  Chancellor. 

A    li.  CeraaU  I  I;  8.  T.  B  shraraity,  1007 ;   D    D.,  Upper 

[01  .  ..lu. iir  itudent,  Glasgow,   Scotland,    L910-1L 

WALTER  MARSHALL  WILLIAM  SPLAWN,  Deanand  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics. 

B.  A.,  Yale.  I'.mS;  M  A,  Vale.  I'll,  I'll.  1)..  University  of  Chicago,  |01S| 
1.1.     1).    HoWBfd    Payne   College,   1922,   Baylor   I'm-.  .lessor  of  eco- 

nomics. University  of   Ir\.is,   L919-1998;  president,   University  of  Texas;  member 
lilroad   Conunission    of    Texas;   chairman    Board   of   Arbitration    between    west- 
ern  railroads  and  groups  of  employees;  counsel  to  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  191 

ELLERY  CORY  STOWELL,  Professor  of  International  Law. 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1898;  Graduate  of  Diplomatic  Section,  Ecole  librc  des  Sciences 
Politique-,  Paris,  1906;  Docteur  en  Droit,  University  of  Paris,  1909;  assistant 
professor  of  international  law.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910-13;  lecturer  in 
international  law,  1918-14,  assistant  professor,  1914-10,  associate  professor  of 
international  law,  1910-18,  Columbia;  secretary  adjoint  2nd  Peace  Conference, 
The  Hague.  1907,  and  secretary  of  delegation  of  Panama  to  same  conference; 
secretary    American   delegation,   Naval   Conference,    London,   1908-1909. 

JOHN  EDWARD  BENTLEY,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

S.  T.  B.,  Boston  University,  ml";  A.  M.,  Clark  University,  1916;  M.  R.  E., 
Boston  University,  1990;  Th.  D.,  McGill  University,  1924;  fellow.  Harvard, 
1917-18;  professor  religious  education,  HKff  School  of  Theology,  1920-24;  lec- 
turer  in   psychology.   University   of   Denver,    1921-24. 

GEORGE  STEWART  DUNCAN,  Professor  of  Oriental  History 
and  Literature. 

A.  B.,  Williams  College,  1885;  A.  M.,  Princeton,  1887;  B.  D.,  Princeton,  1888; 
Ph.    D.,   Dickinson,    1*94;   lecturer   in   semitics,   John   Hopkins,   1913-18. 

CHARLES   CALLAN   TANSILL,   Professor  of   History  and 
International  Relations. 

A.  B.,  Catholic  University,  1912;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1913;  Ph.  D.,  ibid,  1915;  Ph.  D.. 
Johns  Hopkins,  1918;  assistant  professor,  American  history,  Catholic  University, 
1915-16;  acting  director,  legislative  reference  service,  Library  of  Congress,  1921- 
28;  visiting  professor  in   American  history',   Johns   Hopkin>.    1 

JOHN  HENRY  GRAY,  Professor  of  Economics. 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1887;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Halle,  1892;  studied  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin,  1889-1892;  professor  of  economics,  Northwestern  University, 
1892-1907;  University  of  Minnesota,  1907-1980;  Carlton  College,  1920-1925; 
examiner,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1917-20,  and  1925-28;  president, 
American   Economic   Association,    1914. 
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IRVIN  STEWART,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

LL.  B.,  Texas,  1920;  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  1922;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia,  1926;  instructor 
in  government,  University  of  Texas,  1922-25;  adjunct  professor,  1925-1926;  as- 
sistant solicitor,  Department  of  State,  1926-28;  associate  professor  of  government. 
University  of  Texas,   1928-29. 

WALTON  COLCORD  JOHN,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Education. 

A.  B.,  George  Washington  University,  1914;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1915;  Ph.  D.,  ibid., 
1918;  instructor  in  Spanish,  ibid.,  1913-18;  specialist  in  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion,   Dept.    of   the    Interior. 

KNUTE  E.  CARLSON,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Foreign  Trade. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1915;  graduate  assistant,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1915-17;  A.  M.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1917;  Harrison  Fellow,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1917-18;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919;  economist  at 
the  War  Trade  Board,  1918-19;  economist,  Department  of  State  since  1919. 

ERNST  CORRELL,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

Ph.  D.,  Munich;  sometime  Fellow  "Bayerische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften; 
professor  of  economics,  Goshen  College,  1924-28;  economist,  Central  Office  of 
German  Shipowners  having  claims  under  "The  Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act 
of   1928,"   Washington,    D.    C,   1928-29. 

CLEONA  LEWIS,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics. 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1917;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1921; 
member  of  research  staff  and  chairman  of  statistical  committee,  Institute  of 
Economics,  Washington,   D.   C,  Ph.D.,  Institute  of  Economics,   1930. 

BLAINE  FREE  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

A.  B.,  Kansas,  1901;  A.  M.,  Illinois,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia,  1912;  instructor 
in  government,  University  of  Michigan,  1909-1910;  assistant  professor  of  political 
science,  George  Washington  University,  1910-13;  professor  and  chairman  of  de- 
partment of  political  science,  University  of  Kansas,  1915-21 ;  assistant  manager, 
Finance  Department,   U.    S.    Chamber   of   Commerce. 

GILBERT  OWEN  NATIONS,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Law. 

B.  S.,  Lebanon,  1890;  J.  D.,  Oklahoma  City,  1916;  Ph.  D.,  American  University, 
1919;  LL.  D.   (honorary),  Eugene,  1926;  state  court  judge,   1908-11. 

WILLIAM    RAY    MANNING,    Lecturer    in    Latin-American 
History. 

A.  B.,  Baker  University,  1899;  A.  M.,  University  of  Kansas,  1902;  Ph.  D., 
Chicago,  1904;  instructor  in  economics  and  history,  Purdue  University,  1904-07; 
assistant  professor  diplomatic  history,  College  of  Political  Sciences,  George 
Washington  University;  adjunct  professor,  Latin-American  and  English  history, 
George  Washington  University,  1911-17;  associate  professor  of  Latin-Americaa 
history,  University  of  Texas,  1917-19;  economist,  Division  of  Latin-American 
Affairs,   Department  of   State,   Washington,  D.   C,   since   1918. 

WILLIAM  ALFRED  REID,  Lecturer  in  the  Principles  of  Inter- 
national Commerce. 

Foreign  trade  advisor  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 


II 

WILLIAM    CATTRON    RIGBY,    Lecturer   in    Administrative 

Pk    ii  .  •  .       . 

lieuti-nuiit  Colonel,    Jii'l. 

<•  Philippii  ■ 

1      in  t   .itnl   in   thr  (   i ri  ail 

KNIGHT  DUNLAP,  Lecturer  in  Social  Psycholog 

\    II  ,  Harvard  Univei 

•  t     California, 
i  ■  i ■•,     profi  I  ii-     Hopkina 

i  rsity. 

CHARLES   STILLMAN    MORGAN,   Lecturer  on  Transporta- 
tion. 

A.  B  I'll.  I'h.  I).  Yale.  LS90;  principal  economist.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  S.  STEVENS,  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

A      I!  .    I     il'V    University,    1909;    A.    If.,    George    Washington    University,    1909; 
I'h     I),    University    of    Pennsylvania,    1918;    instructor    in    economic*,   Columbia, 
L91I  1">;    professor    of   business    management,    Tttlane,     1916-18;    lecturer    in    mar- 
keting and   linance.    University   of    Maryland,    1990-94;    professor,    tame, 
lecturer  in  marketing  and  l  sanitation,  Johns    Hopkins,    191 

chief  economist,    FVderal   Trade  Commission,   1917,  to  date. 

CLYDE  B.  AITCHISON,  Lecturer  in  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 

B.  Sc,  Hastings  College,  1898;  V  M.,  University  of  Oregon.  1916;  LL.  D., 
Hastings  College,  1918;  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since 
October  5,    1!U7    (chairman,    1919-80  and   1925). 

HENRY  B.  HAZARD,  Lecturer  on  Naturalization. 

LL.   B.,   University  of  Oregon,    1916;    1. 1..    M  .    1988,   D.   C.    I  \merican 

University;  chief  counsel,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  United  States  Department 
of  Labor. 

ROY  WILLIAM  VALLANCE,  Lecturer  on  International  Con- 
ferences. 

A.  B.,  Rochester,  h'>;  I.I..  B.,  Columbia,  l:>2»;  president  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association;  has  been  State  Department  representative  at  several  diplomatic  con- 
ferences and  negotiation-. 

GREEN    HAYWOOD  HACKWORTH,   Lecturer  on   Interna- 
tional Claims. 

A.  B.,  George  Washington  University;  LL.  B.,  Georgetown  University;  1. 1..  B. 
Georgetown  University  Law  School;  counsel  for  the  Uni1  .  "•.  in  all 

matters  coming  before  the  International  Joint  Commission  under  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  between  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  appointed  so- 
licitor, Department  of  Stat'  •■gate  to  The  Hague  Conference  for  the 
codification  of   International    Law, 
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HAMILTON  VREELAND,  Jr.,  Lecturer  on  Private  Interna- 
tional Law. 

Litt.  B.,  Princeton  University,  1913;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1925;  LL.  B., 
Columbia,  1926;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University,  1917;  special  counsel  to  American 
Agent,  Mixed  Claims  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico. 

FREDERICK  GALE  TRYON,  Lecturer  in  Mineral  Economics. 

M.  A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1926;  economist,  U.   S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

OSCAR  EDWARD   KIESSLING,   Lecturer  in  Mineral  Eco- 
nomics. 

M.  A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1925;  Ph.  D.,  Robert  Brookings  Graduate 
School,  1927 ;  economist,  U.   S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

FREDERICK  F.  BLACHLY,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  University,  1911;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University,  1916;  professor 
of  government,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1916-26;  staff  member,  Institute  for 
Government  Research  of  Brookings  Institution  since  1925. 

LEWIS  MERIAM,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science. 

M.  A.,  Harvard  University,  1906;  LX.  B.,  National  Law  School,  1908;  at  various 
times  technical  expert  and  statistician  to  a  number  of  national  and  state  boards, 
commissions  and  legislative  committees;  staff  member,  Institute  for  Government 
Research  of  Brookings  Institution  since  1916. 

GEORGE  C.  BUTTE,  Lecturer  in  Administrative  Law. 

B.  A.,  University  of  Texas,  1903;  M.  A.,  ibid.,  1904;  J.  U.  D.,  Heidelberg,  1913; 
assistant   solicitor  general,   Department  of  Justice. 

HAROLD  GOLDER,  Lecturer  in  English  Composition. 

B.  A.,  Carleton;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard. 

CHARLES  OSCAR  HARDY,  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

A.  B.,  Ottawa  University,  1904;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  1916;  Professor  of  History  and 
Economics,  Ottawa  University,  1910-18;  Dean  of  College,  ibid.,  1916-18;  Lecturer 
and  Asst.  Professor,  University  of  Iowa,  1922-24;  Member  of  Staff  of  Institute 
of  Economics,  1924-date. 

WILLIAM  P.  BARTEL,  Lecturer  in  Railway  Service  and  Oper- 
ation. 

Director  of    Service  of  the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission. 


GENERAL   INFORMATION 

I  he  School  of  Political  Sciences  is  maintained  as  an  adjunct  to 

the  Graduate  School  of  American  University.     It  is  designed  to 

furnish  curricula  which  will  he  of  m08l  assistance  to  those  inter- 
CSted  primarily  in  rendering  public  service.     The  majority  of  the 

courses  in  each  curriculum  offered  are  supplied  by  memhers  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  School.  While  one  who  has  junior  stand- 
ing in  an  accedited  college  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Politi- 
cal Sciences,  the  courses  offered  are  in  quantity  and  quality  de- 
signed for  a  somewhat  more  mature  student  than  the  average 
undergraduate.  The  courses  are  more  difficult  than  if  they  were 
planned  primarily  for  undergraduates.  Students  who  have  the 
Bachelor's  Degree  from  a  College  of  Arts,  or  who  are  graduates 
of  an  accredited  Law  School  are  best  equipped  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  School  of  Political  Sciences. 
In  preparing  the  course  of  study  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  public  service. 
Emphasis  is  placed  in  arranging  programs  of  study  upon  prepara- 
tion for  service  in  or  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  such  agencies  as  the  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  like.  Special  attention  has  been  given  also  to 
the  requirements  of  those  who  are  looking  to  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States,  or  who  wish  to  enter  fields  of  Foreign  Trade. 

LOCAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY'S 
PROGRAM 

In  every  country  the  political  capital  offers  resources  for  grad- 
duate  research  and  training  in  certain  fields  which  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  can  not  be  matched  elsewhere;  and  this  is  conspicu- 
ously true  of  the  National  Capital  of  the  United  States.  While 
Washington  does  not  compete  in  wealth,  commerce,  or  industry 
with  many  larger  cities,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  great  libraries, 
museums,  laboratories,  and,  in  various  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, technical  scientific  equipment  such  as  can  be  found  in  no 
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other  center  of  population.  These  facilities,  like  the  churches, 
cathedrals,  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  National 
Capital,  are  not  a  mere  local  possession.  They  belong  to  and  are 
the  pride  of  the  nation.  Even  more  important  than  these  material 
resources  is  the  related  fact  that  the  National  Capital  includes  in 
its  population  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  distinguished 
scientists,  capable  administrators,  technical  experts,  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  pur- 
suit of  scientific  studies  and  the  cultivation  of  a  serious  interest  in 
the  social  and  political  sciences.  In  the  permanent  population  of 
the  National  Capital  there  will  always  be  found  an  exceptional 
number  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  attracted  by  the 
rewards  which  belong  to  disinterested  public  service,  whose  ambi- 
tions lie  in  this  direction  rather  than  in  the  amassing  of  wealth 
or  in  such  careers  as  may  more  naturally  be  found  in  commercial 
and  industrial  centers.  Thronging  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  university  classrooms  in  Washing- 
ton, as  in  the  capitals  of  other  nations,  will  always  be  found  an 
exceptional  number  of  mature  and  eager  students.  Many  of  them 
are  public  servants  who  enjoy  official  relations  with  one  another 
and  with  distinguished  scientists  quite  aside  from  any  academic 
association.  Under  such  conditions  the  particular  task  of  the  Uni- 
versity becomes  inspiring  and  clearly  defined. 

The  American  University,  while  claiming  no  monopoly  of  such 
national  resources,  accepts  its  place  as  an  institution  of  higher 
education  whose  program  is  based  upon  its  location,  its  exceptional 
opportunities,  and  the  special  needs  of  its  natural  clientele.  Cer- 
tain subjects  which  are  considered  essential  in  other  universities 
may  be  subordinated  here  or  perhaps  omitted  altogether.  Other 
subjects,  important  in  themselves,  may  be  left  mainly  to  neighbor- 
ing institutions  which  have  special  facilities  or  were  earlier  in  the 
field;  but  in  the  departments  in  which  The  American  University 
does  offer  graduate  instruction,  the  aim  is  to  maintain  the  highest 
standards  of  scholarship,  to  guide  the  student  in  utilizing  to  the 
full  not  only  its  own  teaching  and  other  facilities  but  such  resources 
as  are  available  in  the  official  archives,  libraries,  museums,  and 
scientific  activities  of  the  capital. 
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teacheri  and  student*  alike,  the  University  Emu- 

lating and  educational  contact  with  American  and  foreign  aden- 

bStS,   diplomats,   and   experts   in   various    fields.      Slid  of 

thought  cordially  n  men  properly  introduced  and 

guided. 

While  old  world  archaeology,  general  history,  and  especially 
the  European  culture  which  aflords  the  immediate  background  of 
American  civilization  are  not  i  and  while  their  impor- 

tance in  any  general  system  of  university  instruction  is  fully  rec- 
ognized, nevertheless,  the  Graduate  School  of  The  American  Uni- 
versity proposes  to  emphasize  increasingly  American  history, 
American  international  relations,  American  literature  and  drama, 
American  art  and  archaeology,  American  education,  and  the  study 
of  American  economic  and  political  problems. 

As  indicated  in  the  summary  of  the  institution's  history  on  a 
later  page,  the  University  shares  the  original  religious  background 
of  most  eastern  universities  and  it  preserves  this  common  spir- 
itual attitude  without  formal  ecclesiastical  affiliation.  It  recog- 
nizes a  definite  responsibility  to  clarify  and  evaluate  those  beliefs 
upon  which  modern  civilization  depends,  and  it  seeks  to  examine 
them  fearlessly  and  constructively.  In  accordance  with  the  empha- 
sis which  the  University  placed  upon  the  study  of  American 
thought,  it  accepts  the  obligation  to  investigate  and  formulate  the 
spiritual  values  essential  to  a  sound  national  life. 

FACILITIES   FOR   RESEARCH   IN   WASHINGTON 

The  School  of  the  Political  Sciences  is  located  at  1901  and  1907 
F  St..  near  the  center  of  the  city,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
White  House;  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building;  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior,  Treasury,  and  Commerce;  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Pan-American  Union, 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

There  are  some  two  hundred  libraries  in  Washington,  most  of 
which  are  open  to  the  student  for  reference  and  research. 

At  1901  and  1907  F  Street  are  the  special  departmental  collec- 
tions of  the  library  of  The  American  University  for  the  immediate 
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use  of  students  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  School  of  Polit- 
ical Sciences. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  the  third  largest  library  of  the 
world.  Its  location  makes  it  easily  accessible.  According  to  recent 
but  always  enlarging  figures,  it  has  3,907,304  books  and  notable 
collections  of  1,015,000  maps,  465,000  prints,  and  1,025,000  pieces 
and  volumes  of  music.  Every  facility  is  offered  to  university  stu- 
dents for  the  use  of  this  great  library. 

Equally  hospitable  is  the  District  Public  Library,  Central  Build- 
ing at  8th  and  K  Streets  N.  W.,  with  320,000  volumes,  800  maga- 
zines on  file,  and  60,000  mounted  pictures.  This  library  is  rich 
in  material  relating  to  the  history  and  activities  of  institutions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  famous  library  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  has 
650,000  books  and  pamphlets  and  1,608  magazines  relating  to  med- 
ical art  and  science. 

The  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, across  the  street  from  the  University,  is  quite  as  unparal- 
leled in  its  own  field  as  is  the  Surgeon  General's  library  in  medi- 
cine, or  the  Library  of  Congress  among  general  libraries.  It 
has  175,000  books  and  500  magazines  on  file. 

The  Geological  Survey,  also  in  the  Interior  Department,  con- 
tains 192,800  books,  40,555  maps  and  268,000  pamphlets  on  file. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has  a  library  in  the  Trans- 
portation Building,  open  to  students  and  the  interested  public. 
It  contains  100,000  books,  magazines,  pamphlets  and  maps,  inval- 
uable to  the  investigator. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  B 
Street  S.  E.,  has  25,000  books  of  interest  to  students  of  engineer- 
ing economics. 

The  State  Department  has  a  rich  collection  of  works  on  interna- 
tional law,  foreign  relations,  domestic  and  foreign  laws,  etc., 
which  may  be  consulted  by  students  properly  introduced.  It  has 
125,000  volumes. 

In  the  library  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  in  the 
Law  library  of  Congress  will  be  found  the  laws  of  all  the  States, 
and  also  the  texts  of  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 
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ndowmeffl  for  International  Peace  maintains 
a  library  at  8  Jackson  Place  N.  W.,  with  37,500  catalogued  vol- 
umes and  pamphlet!  and  over  200  current  periodicals  and  news- 
papers. In  this  library  are  a  number  of  valuable  special  collec- 
including  the  publications  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
.r  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Internationa]  Justice. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  maintains  a  commer- 
cial library  with  some  12,000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  including 
the  publications  of  the  foreign  chambers  of  commerce  and  files  of 
the  house  organs  of  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  12th  and  B 
Streets  S.  W.,  has  one  of  the  best  collections  of  agricultural  lit- 
erature, covering  the  sciences  allied  with  agriculture,  such  as  plant 
pathology,  animal  pathology,  and  farm  management.  About  165,- 
000  books  and  pamphlets  are  in  this  collection. 

In  the  scientific  library  of  the  Patent  Office,  8th  and  F  Streets 
N.  W.f  there  are  about  100,000  books  and  600  current  magazines, 
useful  in  the  study  and  adjudication  of  patents. 

The  reference  library  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  1601  31st  Street 
N.  W.,  is  made  up  of  works  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  on 
the  ways  and  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition.  It  has  nearly 
10,000  books  and  magazines. 

The  Naval  Observatory  has  a  library  at  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  W  Street  X.  \V.,  representing  the  best  collection  of  astro- 
nomical literature  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  36,000  vol- 
umes and  80  technical  magazines. 

The  library  of  the  National  Museum,  B  Street  and  the  Mall, 
contains  more  than  169,300  volumes  and  105,716  unbound  papers, 
relating  mainly  to  the  natural  sciences. 

Other  similar  resources  are  to  be  found  in  the  Children's  Bureau, 
the  Women's  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  American  Etnhology,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  The  last  named  institution  maintains  a  staff  of  six 
hundred  scientific  specialists. 
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The  manuscript  materials  available  in  Washington  for  research 
in  the  social  sciences  are  just  as  extensive  and  are  even  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  printed  materials.  Although  there  has  never 
been  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  pieces  of  manuscript 
material  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  is  generally  admitted  by 
scholars  that  this  collection  is  without  an  equal  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  does  it  contain  the  public  papers  and  the  personal 
correspondence  of  a  large  number  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  but  there  are  also  accessible  to  students  the  intimate  papers 
of  many  representative  Americans.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  stu- 
dent interested  in  American  history  can  afford  to  overlook  the 
rich  opportunities  that  the  Library  of  Congress  affords. 

In  American  diplomatic  history  the  Library  of  Congress  is  rap- 
idly gathering  a  collection  of  pertinent  materials  of  unrivaled  value. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  to  the 
vision  and  unusual  ability  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Dr.  Her- 
bert Putnam,  there  will  soon  be  available  an  immense  amount  of 
source  material  bearing  directly  upon  America's  foreign  rela- 
tions. Photographs  are  now  being  taken  of  manuscript  materials 
in  the  foreign  offices  of  most  of  the  important  European  states, 
and  these  photographic  reproductions  are  now  coming  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  the  rate  of  a  half  a  million  pieces  a  year. 
Copies  of  the  instructions  and  dispatches  in  the  British  Foreign 
Office  relative  to  the  United  States  for  the  period  from  1791  to 
1842,  are  now  ready  for  the  use  of  students. 

The  vast  collection  of  manuscript  materials  in  the  Department 
of  State  supplements  in  a  very  complete  manner  the  collections  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Fortunately,  the  Department  of  State 
has  adopted  a  most  liberal  policy ;  students  are  permitted  to  exam- 
ine the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  years  1789  and 
1906.  For  this  period  alone  the  collection  amounts  to  3,000  vol- 
umes of  manuscript  material. 

In  the  Treasury  Department  there  is  a  wealth  of  pertinent  data 
available  for  anyone  interested  in  the  administration  of  that 
department.  Part  of  this  material  consists  of  the  so-called  Exec- 
utive Correspondence,  which  comprises  the  letters  sent  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  President,  to  the  other  Cabinet 
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officers,  and  to  Senators  and  Representatives.  There  is  also  a  file 
of  General  Corres[>ondcnce  which  contains  the  letters  sent  to,  and 
received  from,  officials  of  various  states,  merchants,  importers,  and 
individuals  interested  in  fiscal  administration. 

To  any  student  interested  in  the  financial  history  of  the  United 
-  there  is  significant  material  in  the  Bank  Correspondence  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  consists  of  letters  to  and  from 
both  foreign  and  domestic  banks.  The  Public  Lands  Correspond- 
ence would  be  of  distinct  value  to  any  investigator  working  in  the 
field  of  public  land  administration  in  the  United  States.  The 
Treasury  Department  also  has  the  papers  of  the  Confederate 
Treasury  Depratment,  which  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
fiscal  problems  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

In  the  War  Department  there  is  much  material  that  is  essential 
for  an  understanding  of  the  administrative  problems  connected 
with  the  successive  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  been 
engaged.  There  is  also  much  illustrative  material  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Confederate  War  Department. 

The  archives  of  the  Department  of  Justice  are  of  fundamental 
importance  to  every  student  of  American  constitutional  history. 
In  some  two  hundred  volumes  is  contained  the  correspondence 
between  the  Attorneys-General  and  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  Attorneys-General  and  Congress.  In  the  in- 
structions given  to  United  States  attorneys  and  marshals  there  is 
much  information  on  the  enforcement  of  the  neutrality  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Other  letters  in  this  series  reveal  much  that 
is  significant  with  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Judiciary  in  the 
South,  1863-1881. 

The  archives  in  the  Post  Office  Department  are  of  interest  in 
various  fields  of  American  history.  The  letter-books  of  the 
Postmasters  General  afford  an  insight  into  every  phase  of  postal 
policy.  There  is  important  material  on  the  deliverv  of  abolitionist 
literature  in  the  ante-bellum  South ;  the  establishment  of  the  rail- 
way mail  service;  and  the  financial  difficulties  during  the  middle 
period  of  American  history. 

In  the  Navy  Department  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  valu- 
able material.      In   the   so-called   Officers'   Letters,   the   Masters' 
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Letters,  the  Commanders'  Letters,  the  Captains'  Letters,  and  in 
the  Admirals'  Letters,  there  are  data  available  to  make  possible  a 
definitive  study  of  naval  administration  in  the  United  States. 
These  letters  also  are  of  value  in  affording  additional  light  on  cer- 
tain questions  in  American  diplomatic  history. 

No  less  important  are  the  archives  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  There  are  many  papers  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  to  the  different  schemes  for  colonizing  the  negroes. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  series  of  Territorial  Papers  which 
includes  the  materials  referring  to  the  Federal  Territories  since 
1873.  In  this  series  there  is  data  on  such  diverse  topics  as  Affairs 
in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  polygamy  in  Utah ;  the  Cuban  Expe- 
ditions of  1850-51 ;  and  the  project  of  a  Pacific  railway.  Atten- 
tion should  also  be  called  to  the  voluminous  records  in  the  General 
Land  Office  relative  to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  the  original  schedules  of 
the  censuses  thus  far  taken.  To  the  student  of  economic  history 
these  records  are  of  inestimable  value,  but  they  are  available  only 
under  special  permission. 

For  the  student  of  public  law  there  are  the  briefs  in,  and  records 
of,  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  of  Claims,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  other  judicial  and  quasi- 
judicial  bodies.  In  many  instances  these  are  extremely  valuable 
aids  in  the  understanding  of  problems  and  their  solutions ;  in  some 
cases  they  are  really  monuments  of  research.  The  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  Congress  has  conferred  special  powers  upon  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  connection  with  particular 
legislation  make  the  records  of  these  courts  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  Decisions  and  commentaries  of  all  kinds  are  readily 
available.  In  the  field  of  comparative  public  law  the  resources  of 
Washington  are  most  satisfactory.  The  collection  of  statutes, 
decisions,  decrees,  ordinances,  regulations,  commentaries,  mono- 
graphs and  periodicals  in  this  field  can  be  duplicated  in  but  few 
cities  in  the  entire  world. 

Because  of  limitations  of  space  it  will  be  impracticable  to  include 
in  this  short  statement  any  specific  reference  to  research  facilities 


in  the  fields  of  psychology,  sociology,  geography,  or  economics. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  materials  availahle  in  Washington 
for  research  in  the  social  sciences  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no 
other  place  in  the  world  where  a  student  is  offered  such  unparal- 
leled facilities.  It  is  of  even  greater  interest  to  note  that  these 
opportunities  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  largely  neglected 
by  students  throughout  the  United  States. 

REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISS1 

Those  desiring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  must  offer  for 
admission  to  the  School  of  the  Political  Sciences  two  years  com- 
pleted in  an  accrediated  college  in  satisfaction  of  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  in  such  college.  Those  desiring  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  must  offer  in  addition  to 
evidence  of  admission  to  college  a  minimum  of  sixty  hours  satis- 
factorily completed  in  an  approved  college  which  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  the  Political  Sciences  will  accept  as  being  sufficient 
to  prepare  the  student  for  the  advanced  courses  offered  by  the 
School  of  the  Political  Sciences.  Those  desiring  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Political  Science  in  addition  to  evidence  of  admission 
to  college  must  present  sixty  hours  in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences 
or  a  degree  from  an  accredited  law  school. 

GRADES 

Grades  in  courses  are  given  and  recorded  as  follows :  A,  excel- 
lent ;  B,  good  ;  C,  fair  ;  D,  poor ;  F,  Failure  ;  I,  incomplete  ;  X,  con- 
dition. The  mark  I  is  given  only  when  some  portion  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  is  unfinished.  The  mark  may  be  removed  and  credit 
secured  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  course  so  marked. 
The  mark  X  may  be  removed  and  credit  received  by  any  means 
determined  by  the  instructor  in  the  course.  A  removed  X  usually 
becomes  a  D.  Only  one  examination  may  be  taken  to  remove  an 
X.  and  this  examination  may  not  be  taken  until  three  weeks  after 
the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  X  was  received. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  seventeen 
weeks  e^ch. 

FEES 

A  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  is  payable  upon  admission  to 
the  University. 

The  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  semester,  pay- 
able in  advance. 

A  Library  fee  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  is  charged  for  each 
semester. 

All  students  receiving  a  degree  from  The  American  University 
will  pay  at  least  one  full  year's  tuition. 

Students  registered  for  less  than  full  number  of  courses  will  pay 
fifteen  dollars  each  semester  per  period  of  seventy-five  minutes. 

Tuition  fees  are  not  returnable  except  in  case  of  sickness  or 
causes  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  student.  No  portion  of 
the  returnable  fee  shall  be  returned  for  voluntary  withdrawal  after 
thirty  days  from  date  of  registration  of  the  student.  In  no  case 
will  more  than  one-half  of  the  fees  be  refunded. 

A  diploma  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  payable  before  graduation. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  of  Bachelor  of  Political 
Science  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  will  be  conferred 
according  to  the  following  provisions : 

1.  The  candidate  must  complete  enough  work  in  the  School  of 
the  Political  Sciences  to  make  a  total  credit  (including  the  credit 
presented  for  admission)  of  120  semester  hours. 

2.  An  average  of  C  in  all  work  taken  in  the  School  of  the  Politi- 
cal Sciences  is  required  for  graduation.  In  determining  grade 
points  each  hour  of  A  counts  three ;  each  hour  of  B,  two ;  and 
each  hour  of  C,  one.  No  grade  points  are  given  for  work  of 
grade  D.    An  average  of  one  is  required. 

3.  The  candidate  must  pursue  studies  in  residence  in  the  School 
of  the  Political  Sciences  of  The  American  University  amounting 
to  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  credit. 
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The  degree  will  be  conferred  only  upon  the  recommendation 

of  the  faculty. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

(In  this  list  are  included  both  the  courses  offered  in  the  School 
of  the  Political  Sciences,  and  also  the  courses  in  International  Law, 
International  Relations,  History,  Constitutional  Law  and  Govern- 
ment. Economics,  and  Foreign  Trade,  offered  in  the  Graduate 
School.] 

Courses  numbered  below  500  are  open  only  to  undergraduate 
students. 

Courses  numbered  above  500  and  below  600  are  open  both  to 
juniors  and  seniors  in  the  School  of  the  Political  Sciences  and  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  under  the  regulations  of  their  respec- 
tive faculties,  and  to  graduate  students. 

Those  numbered  above  600  are  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

By  special  permission  auditors  may  be  admitted  to  courses 
numbered  below  600. 

Courses  not  given  in  the  academic  year  1929-30  are  enclosed 
in  brackets.  They  are  listed  here  with  an  indication  as  to  when 
they  are  to  be  given,  for  the  guidance  of  students  in  planning  their 
general  program. 

Odd  numbered  courses  are  given  in  the  first  semester  and  even 
numbered  courses  in  the  second. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  AND 
GOVERNMENT 

Professor  Stewart,  Dr.  Nations,  Dr.  Moore,  Col.  Rigby,  Dr. 
Blachly,  Mr.  Meriam,  Dr.  Butte 

401-402.     Principles  of  Government 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
wish  to  lay  the  foundation  for  advanced  work  in  Political  Science. 
The  course  will  include  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  American 
political  institutions.  There  will  be  a  comparison  of  the  organiza- 
tions and  processes  of  American  government  with  the  organiza- 
tions and  processes  of  governments  of  other  countries. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Professor  Stewart.  Two  pe- 
riods a  week. 

[403-404.    Commercial  and  Admiralty  Law 

(a)  The  essentials  of  the  law  of  business,  including  contracts,  negotiable 
instruments,  agency,  partnership,  corporations,  sales,  mortgages  of  chattels 
and  realty,  bailments,  public  utilities,  suretyship,  insurance,  realty,  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  wills  and  administration.  The  purpose  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  fundamentals  of  commercial  law  as  developed  by  statute  and 
administered  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  historical  background  embodied  in  the  medieval  classics  and  the 
work  of  the  English  High  Court  of  Admiralty  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of 
the  chief  statutes  and  leading  adjudications  in  our  country  and  abroad  which 
fix  the  admiralty  law  as  now  administered.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
relation  of  admiralty  to  common  law  and  to  equity  in  the  judicial  systems  of 
England  and  America.] 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Dr.  Nations.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not 
given  in  1930-31. 

501-502.    United  States  Constitutional  Law 

General  principles  of  constitutional  law ;  a  study  of  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  marking  the  boundaries  of  state  and  national 
powers,  determining  the  powers  of  the  several  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, and  denning  the  rights  of  the  individual  under  the  American 
constitutional  system. 
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t  and  Second  Semesters.    Professor  Stewart.    Two  periods 
a  week. 

[503-504.    iiu>i\  .  Constitutional  Law 

The  course  constats  of  an  Intensive  study  of  a  Dumber  of  cases  which  have 
played  ■  very  important  part  in  the  development  oi  the  governmental  system 
of  the  United  States.  The  political  and  economic  background,  facts,  pro- 
ceedings in  state  or  lower  federal  courts,  briefs  of  attorneys,  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  influence  of  the  decisions  upon  later  developments 
in  the  United  States  are  considered  in  connection  with  each  case.  It  is  advis- 
able that  each  student  shall  have  had,  or  shall  be  taking  concurrently,  a 
course  in  constitutional  law.]     Not  given  in  1930-31. 

507-508.     Administrative  Law. 

This  course  presents  Legal  Theory,  Principles  of  Statutory 
Construction,  and  emphasizes  such  legal  principles  as  will  be  of 
most  interest  to  those  looking  to  work  on  and  with  administrative 
boards. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Dr.  Butte.    Two  periods  a  week. 

511-512.    National  Administration 

A  study  of  the  administrative  organization  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, opening  with  a  survey  of  the  general  principles  under- 
lying administration,  followed  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
governmental  departments  with  a  view  of  determining  their  pres- 
ent functions.  This  is  followed  by  proposals  regarding  more  sys- 
tematic assignment  of  functions  to  the  various  departments. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Dr.  Moore.    Two  periods  a  week. 

513.     Personnel  Administration  in  Public  Service 

The  importance  of  personnel  administration  in  the  public  service 
is  discussed.  The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  the  efficiency 
of  public  service  does  not  depend  primarily  on  personnel  and  the 
conditions  of  employment.  The  reasons  for  establishing  a  central 
personnel  agency  in  populous  jurisdictions  to  assist  the  chief  execu- 
tive, the  budget  authorities,  the  legislative  body  and  the  operating 
officers  in  departments  and  institutions  in  dealing  with  certain 
personnel  matters  are  developed.    The  functions  of  the  public  per- 
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sonnel  agency  are  taken  up  in  some  detail,  especially  the  selection  of 
employees  for  entrance  into  and  promotion  in  the  service,  the  regu- 
lation of  conditions  in  the  service  and  the  separation  of  employees 
from  the  service  including  retirement  systems.  The  fundamental 
importance  of  the  classification  of  positions  on  the  basis  of  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  a  necessary  instrument  for  effective  per- 
sonnel administration  is  emphasized,  the  methods  of  classification 
described  and  the  use  of  classification  in  salary  standardization 
discussed.  Factors  affecting  the  good  will  of  the  employees  and 
their  efficiency  are  considered.  Questions  regarding  the  relation- 
ship of  high  entrance  requirements  for  the  public  service  and 
democracy  are  raised.  The  organization  and  procedure  of  the  cen- 
tral personnel  agency  are  presented.  Special  consideration  is  given 
to  the  relationships  of  the  personnel  agency  to  the  chief  executive 
and  to  the  operating  officers  of  departments  and  institutions. 
First  Semester.     Mr.  Meriam.     Two  periods  a  week. 

[515-516.  Federal  Taxation  and  Finance 

A  study  of  the  expenditures,  revenues,  debt  and  financial  administration  of 
the  national  government.]  Not  given  in  1930-31. 

519-520.    Government  of  Outlying  Territory 

Nature  of  territorial  government  by  the  United  States;  consti- 
tutional power  to  acquire  and  hold  territory;  distinction  between 
territories  and  states ;  how  far  the  Constitution  "follows  the  Flag"  ; 
possessions :  unorganized  territories ;  organized  territories. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Colonel  Rigby.  One  period  a 
week. 

[521.  State  Government 

A  descriptive  study  of  the  political  organization  and  functions  of  the 
states  as  operating  organizations.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  relations 
between  the  states  and  the  national  government;  origin  and  development  of 
state  constitutions ;  organization  and  functions  of  the  legislature,  executive 
and  judiciary;  the  problem  of  centralization  of  administration;  elections; 
proportional  representation ;  initiative,  referendum  and  recall ;  state  finances ; 
relation  between  the  state  and  local  subdivisions.]     Not  given  in  1930-31. 
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[tn.  Municipal  Government 

A  study  of  the  various  types  of  city  government.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia.]     Not  given  in  1930-31. 

12.     Comparative   Government 

The  most  important  problems  common  to  all  governments  will 
be  discussed,  first,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  problem ;  second,  as  to 
the  various  solutions  which  have  been  devised  in  different  coun- 
tries and  under  different  conditions.  The  problems  will  include: 
the  nature  of  the  constitution,  the  location  of  the  constituent  au- 
thority, the  legal  basis  of  the  modern  state,  the  head  of  state,  his 
powers  and  functions,  the  cabinet,  the  legislative  authority,  the 
judicial  authority,  and  the  inter-relations,  checks,  balances  and  con- 
trols existing  among  the  various  organs  of  government. 

The  governmental  systems  studied  will  be  chiefly  those  of 
France,  England  and  Germany,  with  constant  references  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  to  the  United  States  and  to  other  governments. 
An  endeavor  will  be  made  to  see  how  each  problem  studied  is  con- 
ditioned by  many  historical,  social,  economic  and  political  factors, 
so  that  no  ready-made  solution  can  be  expected  to  meet  all  cases ; 
yet  the  comparative  study  is  expected  to  be  fertile  in  suggesting 
possible  lines  of  improvement.  The  organic  view  of  government, 
and  the  emphasis  upon  the  examination  of  common  problems 
rather  than  the  descriptive  study  of  separate  systems,  should  foster 
an  intelligent  and  pragmatic  attitude  toward  the  evolution  of  gov- 
ernment institutions. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Dr.  Blachly.    Two  periods  a  week. 

[533-534.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law 

A  study  of  the  constitutions  of  a  number  of  European  states  to  show  the 
modern  trend  of  thought  regarding  the  fundamental  law  in  republican  gov- 
ernments. For  comparative  study  each  constitution  is  divided  into  four 
sections :  organization  of  the  state ;  organization  of  the  government ;  indi- 
vidual rights  and  immunities;  welfare  clauses.]     Not  given  in  1930-31. 

542.     Principles  of  Political  Science 

This  course  includes  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems in  the  theory  and  practice  of  government.    It  is  assumed  that 
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the  student  has  some  familiarity  with  existing  practices  and 
theories  and  the  course  is  not  designed  so  much  to  develop  a 
knowledge  of  these  as  it  is  to  emphasize  their  relative  merits.  The 
various  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  the  state  are  examined,  and 
the  question  of  sovereignty  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  world's 
recent  political  developments.  Theories  underlying  constitution 
making  and  the  relative  merits  of  rigid  and  flexible  constitutions 
are  considered.  The  strength  and  weaknesses  of  centralized,  feder- 
ated and  confederated  states  will  be  discussed.  The  problems  in- 
volved in  the  selection  of  the  chief  executive  are  examined.  The 
principles  on  which  legislative  representation  is  based  and  in  general 
the  various  theories  underlying  the  methods  whereby  democracy 
has  expressed  itself  through  representative  government  are  dis- 
cussed. The  functions  and  duties  of  the  state  will  be  examined 
and  the  laisses  faire  idea  contrasted  with  the  socialistic  theory. 
Second  Semester.    Dr.  Moore.    Two  periods  a  week. 

[551.  Ancient  Legal  History 

This  course  is  designed  as  the  first  division  in  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  entire  history  of  law.  It  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  the  chief 
legal  systems  prior  to  Rome.  Historic  codes,  extant  legal  documents  and 
other  literary  sources  of  ancient  law  will  be  analyzed,  interpreted  and  their 
significance  pointed  out.  The  purpose  is  to  survey  the  background  that  lies 
beyond  Roman  law  and  supplied  the  diversified  raw  materials  that  entered 
into  it. 

As  the  most  fertile  in  commercial  and  domestic  law  among  early  peoples, 
Babylonia  is  first  studied.  Then  follows  Egypt,  rival  in  antiquity  but  less 
fruitful  in  legislation.  Phoenicia  is  next  introduced  as  carrier  of  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  law  to  Greece  and  Rome.  The  law  of  the  Hebrews  as  it 
appears  in  the  Bible,  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
Aryan  Hindus  and  Persians.  The  course  closes  with  Greece,  its  city  state, 
its  succession  of  civil  institutions,  its  democracy  with  the  popular  assembly 
and  dicastery.]     Not  given  in  1930-31. 

553-554.     Roman  Law 

The  first  semester  is  occupied  with  a  study  of  the  history  of 
Roman  law.  Following  the  course  in  ancient  legal  history,  it  in- 
cludes the  beginnings  of  the  Jus  Civile  under  the  kingdom  and  the 
early  republic.     Factors  and  conditions  that  promoted  the  growth 
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of  law  with  tl  on  of  tl.<  04  hide  the  liberalizing  work 

of  the  praetors,  and  the  Jua  Gentium  treated  by  the  pra 

grinu^,  under  the  later  republic,  followed  by  the  Spread  and  ef- 
fects "t    Stoicism  and   Christianity  and  the  creation  of  the  Jus 

Naturale  under  the  principate  and  the  final  codification  under  the 
later  empire. 

The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  substantive  pro- 
is  of  Roman  law  presented  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  as 
the  text  an<l  with  the  larger  works  of  the  Code  and  Digest  as  aides 
to  the  interpretation. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Dr.  Nations.  Two  periods  a 
week. 

556.     Canon  and  Civil  Law 

Following  the  history  of  Roman  law,  this  course  traces  the  de- 
scent of  that  law  to  the  modern  world.  It  is  the  third  division  of 
legal  history.  Early  Teutonic  codifications  of  the  Roman  law  are 
studied.  The  rise  of  the  Papacy,  creation  and  spread  of  the  canon 
law,  struggle  of  rival  systems  for  the  mastery,  triumph  of  the  com- 
bined civil  and  canon  law  over  the  relatively  crude  Teutonic  sys- 
tems and  receptions  of  the  former  in  Germany  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  old  empire  will  be  considered.  Influence  of  the  medieval 
empire,  the  universities  and  the  growth  of  commerce,  the  rise  of 
international  law  and  democratic  institutions,  and  production  of 
modern  national  codes  terminate  the  course. 

Second  Semester.    Dr.  Nations.    Two  periods  a  week. 

[557-558.  History  of  English  Law 

This  is  the  fourth  and  last  division  of  the  history  of  the  law.  In  the  early 
middle  ages  the  English  Channel  so  far  excluded  the  continental  law  from 
England  as  to  permit  the  development  there  of  the  distinct  system  of  justice 
known  as  the  Common  Law.  From  its  beginnings  in  the  Celtic  period,  its 
development  is  traced  through  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  and  later 
epochs.  The  genesis  and  historical  development  of  English  justice,  which 
was  transplanted  to  the  United  States  and  now  obtains  throughout  much  of 
the  English-speaking  world  occupies  two  semesters.] 

Not  given  in  1930-31. 
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559.     Jurisprudence. 

This  is  the  formal  science  of  positive  law.  It  endeavors  to 
group  the  entire  materials  of  positive  law  with  logical  accuracy  on 
the  basis  of  the  simple  elements  of  a  legal  right.  It  is  the  prag- 
matic English  view  of  legal  science  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
metaphysical  schools  of  continental  Europe.  In  the  elucidation 
of  the  manifold  subjects  and  problems,  various  classics  and  master- 
pieces of  law  and  politics  will  be  studied  in  their  relations  to 
judicial  science. 

First  Semester.    Dr.  Nations.    Two  periods  a  week. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND 
ORGANIZATION 

Professoi  Stowell,  Professor  Stewart,  Professor  Tansill,  and 
Special  Lecturers 

501-502.     The  Principles  of  International  Law 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  International  Law  and  to  develop  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  in  reasonable  detail  as  respects  the  leading 
topics  of  the  law.  Lectures  supplemented  by  the  study  of  leading 
cases  involving  questions  of  International  Law  decided  by  both 
municipal  and  international  tribunals.  These  cases  will  be  used 
not  merely  by  way  of  illustrating  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
writers  of  authority,  but  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  prin- 
ciples according  to  the  case  method  of  instruction.  The  course  is 
recommended  for  students  preparing  to  enter  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Professor  Stowell.  Two  periods 
a  week. 

503-504.     The  Law  of  Intervention 

A  study  of  the  international  law  rights  enforced  through  inter- 
vention and  of  the  regulations  governing  recourse  to  remedial 
force.  The  restrictions  and  limitations  recognized  by  the  law  of 
war  in  order  to  prevent,  in  so  far  as  possible,  an  abusive  use  of 
force. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Professor  Stowell.  Two  periods 
a  week. 

505-506.     International  Law  Procedure 

International  Law  as  applied  by  courts  and  administrative  offi- 
cials. This  course  is  given  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Stowell 
by  lecturers  who  have  had  actual  practical  experience. 

First  Semester.  One  period  a  week.  The  Negotiation  and  In- 
terpretation of  Treaties,  Mr.  William  R.  Vallance.  The  Law  of 
Nationality  (2  lectures),  Dr.  Henry  B.  Hazard. 
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Second  Semester.  One  period  a  week.  The  Law  of  Interna- 
tional Arbitration  and  International  Claims. 

The  Law  of  Nationality  (6  lectures),  Dr.  Henry  B.  Hazard; 
The  Law  of  International  Claims,  Rules  and  Practice  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Governing  the  Presentation  of  Claims  (5  lec- 
tures), Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth;  The  Law  of  Arbitral  Procedure, 
including  the  rules  of  Evidence  before  Arbitral  Tribunals  (5  lec- 
tures), Dr.  William  C.  Dennis. 

507-508.    The  League  of  Nations  and  World  Organization 

History  of  the  projects  of  international  organization.  Present 
possibility  of  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  states  of  the  world. 
Powers  necessarily  reserved  to  independent  states.  Analogies  and 
differences  between  a  nation  of  confederated  states  and  a  super- 
national  state.  Present  status  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  its 
relations  with  non-member  states.  Other  forms  of  internationalism 
and  international  cooperation:  international  unions,  cosmopolitan- 
ism, world  languages,  universality  of  art  and  science. 

Professor  Stowell.  First  and  Second  Semesters.  Two  periods 
a  week. 

509.     Private  International  Law 

This  course  deals  with  the  rights  of  individuals  where  conflicts 
of  national  laws  exist  and  where  rights  are  established  by  inter- 
national law.  Conflicts  of  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States  will 
be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  the  discussion  of  the 
international  aspects  of  the  subject. 

First  Semester.    Dr.  Vreeland.    One  period  a  week. 

[515.    History  of  International  Law 

Study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  influence  of 
the  civilian  forerunners  of  Grotius,  the  doctrines  of  Grotius,  and  further 
development  of  international  law  in  theory  and  practice  to  modern  times.] 

First  Semester.    Dr.  Vreeland.    One  period  a  week.    Not  given  in  1930-31. 
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517-518.     The  Conduct  or  Foreign  Relations 

(Identical  with  International  Relations  509-510) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  organization  of  foreign  offices  and 
foreign  services ;  the  various  agencies  of  government  bearing  upon 
foreign  relations  and  how  they  operate ;  the  problem  of  popular 
control  and  of  popular  education  in  the  foreign  relations  of  gov- 
ernments ;  the  manner  in  which  foreign  relations  actually  are  con- 
ducted, and  similar  problems. 

First  semester  will  be  a  lecture  course ;  the  second  semester  will 
be  conducted  as  a  seminar. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Professor  Stewart. 

For  courses  in  Diplomatic  History  and  in  International  Relations, 
see  descriptions  under  those  headings. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Professor  Tansill,  Professor  Stowell,  and  Professor  Stewart 
501-502.     International  Relations  and  World  Politics 

In  this  course  special  attention  is  given  to  such  controlling  fac- 
tors as  nationalism,  imperialism,  and  militarism.  The  economic 
aspects  of  world  policy  are  duly  emphasized,  and  the  following 
topics  carefully  considered :  general  principles  of  investment  diplo- 
macy ;  financial  supervision ;  practice  of  armed  protection ;  histor- 
ical background  of  commercial  diplomacy. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Professor  Tansill.    One  period  a 

week. 

[503-504.  International  Relations  and  World  Politics 

An  intensive  survey  of  American  Imperialism  since  1900.    The  Caribbean 
policy  of  the  United  States  will  receive  extended  consideration.] 
First  and  Second  Semesters.    Professor  Tansill.    Not  given  in  1930-31. 

American  Diplomacy,  1776-1930 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  given  in  American  diplomacy  is  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  outlines  of  American  foreign  policy 
from  the  period  the  American  Revolution  to  date.  The  expan- 
sion of  Europe  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  led 
to  an  international  race  for  empire  with  the  American  continent 
as  a  much-coveted  prize.  This  European  background  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  is  indicated  in  the  first  of  three  courses  on  American 
foreign  relations. 

[505.  American  Diplomacy,  1776-1823 

A  survey  of  the  beginnings  of  American  foreign  policy.  Some  of  the 
topics  to  be  considered  will  be  as  follows :  French  Policy  and  the  American 
Alliance.  Relations  with  Spain,  1783-1795 ;  Recognition  Policy  of  the  United 
States;  Neutral  Trade;  Difficulties  with  France  nad  England;  Diplomacy 
of  the  War  of  1812 ;  Relations  with  Latin  America ;  Monroe  Doctrine.] 

First  Semester.    Professor  Tansill.    Not  given  in  1930-31. 
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In  tlif   middk   period  Oi    American  diplomacy   the  relations   between   the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  of  increasing  importance,  and  emphasis 
is  given  to  such  topics  as  the  Oregon  Boundary  Controversy,  the  W< 
Ashburton  Treaty,  the  Clayton-Bahx  •.  and  the  Canadian  Reciprocity 

Treaty   of   1854.] 

Second  Semester.     Professor  Tansill.    Not  given  in  1930-31. 

507.  American  Diplomacy,  1861-1928 
In  this  general  survey  of  American  foreign  policy  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  present  time  some  of  the  topics  to  be  considered  will  be 
as  follows :  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Civil  War ;  Seward's 
Foreign  Policy;  Relations  with  German  Empire,  1871-1900; 
Blaine  and  Pan-Americansim ;  America's  Case  Against  Germany ; 
Washington  Conference. 

First  Semester.     Professor  Tansill.    Two  periods  a  week. 

508.  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient,  1784-1928 
American  relations  with  the  Orient  are  of  increasing  signifi- 
cance, and  in  this  course  the  development  of  American  policy  is 
carefully  studied.  Basic  principles  such  as  the  Open  Door  policy 
and  the  consistent  support  of  Chinese  territorial  integrity  are 
studied  in  relation  to  their  historical  background. 

Second  Semester.     Professor  Tansill.    Two  periods  a  week. 

509-510.     The  Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations 
(Identical  with  International  Law  517-518) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  organization  of  foreign  offices  and 
foreign  services ;  the  various  agencies  of  government  bearing  upon 
foreign  relations  and  how  they  operate ;  the  problem  of  popular 
control  and  of  popular  education  in  the  foreign  relations  of  gov- 
ernments ;  the  manner  in  which  foreign  relations  actually  are  con- 
ducted, and  similar  problems. 

First  semester  will  be  a  lecture  course ;  the  second  semester  will 
be  conducted  as  a  seminar. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Professor  Stewart. 

For  course  in  League  of  Nations  and  World  Organization  see 
description  in  department  of  International  Law. 

For  seminar  in  International  Law  see  description  in  department 
of  International  Law. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Tansill,  Professor  Duncan,  and  Dr.  Manning 

American  History,  1776-1928 

In  the  following  courses  in  American  political  history  special 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political  aspects  of 
American  development. 

501.  American  History,  1776-1829 

In  this  course  the  basic  factors  in  American  development  are 
emphasized:  nascent  nationalism;  political  principles  and  growth 
of  parties;  economic  origins  of  Jeffersonian  democracy;  problems 
of  fiscal  administration;  rise  of  sectionalism;  American  culture. 

First  Semester.    Professor  Tansill.    Two  periods  a  week. 

502.  American  History,  1829-1861 

The  inauguration  of  President  Jackson  marked  a  new  era  in 
American  history.  Special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  impli- 
cations of  Jeffersonian  democracy :  the  influence  of  the  frontier ; 
abolition  of  property  qualifications  for  public  office ;  humanitarian 
aspects  of  the  new  social  philosophy.  The  educational  develop- 
ment during  this  middle  period  will  receive  extended  notice. 

Second  Semester.    Professor  Tansill.    Two  periods  a  week. 

[503.  American  History,  1861-1884 

A  survey  of  the  main  currents  in  American  political  history  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1884.  Among 
the  topics  to  be  considered  will  be  the  following:  the  economic  basis  of 
Southern  Secession;  the  Day  of  the  Confederacy;  Collapse  of  the  South; 
Leadership  of  Lincoln;  Lincoln's  Plan  of  Reconstruction;  Congressional 
Reconstruction ;  Liberal  Republican  Movement ;  Rise  of  Big  Business ; 
Tariff  Policies ;  Third  Party  Movements.] 

First  Semester.     Professor  Tansill.    Not  given  in  1930-31. 

[504.  American  History,  1885-1928 

In  this  concluding  course  in  American  political  history  the  industrial 
evolution  of  the  United  States  "will  be  treated  in  detail.    Attention  will  also 
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be  given  to  political  '  tent  such  as  the  Populiit 

Tarty  and  the  I.iii  >r  I  a  I  problems  resulting  from 

the  increase  in  Federal  pi  weri  will  be  given  adequate  consideration.] 
Second  Senn  lessor  Tansill.    Not  given  in  1930-31. 

\i.  History  and  Archaeology 

There  are  two  courses  in  Oriental  History  and  Archaeology. 
All  lectures  art.-  supplemented  hy  stereopticon  views,  photographs 
and  visits  to  museums.  Topics  for  investigation  are  assigned. 
Reference  reading  in  the  more  important  works  is  required. 

505-50G.     Prehistoric  Man  500,000  B.  C.  to  5,000  B.  C. 

This  course  will  cover  the  following  main  topics :  Origin  and 
antiquity  of  earth ;  geologic  ages ;  fossils ;  primitive  plant  and  ani- 
mal life;  ice  ages;  climate;  origin  of  man;  homes;  language; 
writing  ;  family  ;  religion  ;  morals  ;  inventions  and  industries  ;  pre- 
historic materials  in  Genesis  I-XI.  The  course  gives  the  prehis- 
toric background  for  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and 
Assyria. 

Books  recommended:  H.  F.  Osborn,  "Men  of  Old  Stone  Age"; 
J.  M.  Tyler,  "New  Stone  Age  in  Northern  Europe,"  1921,  G.  G. 
MacCurdy,  "Human  Origins,"  1924;  H.  F.  Cleland,  "Our  Pre- 
historic Ancestors,"  1928;  N.  Fasten,  "Origin  Through  Evolu- 
tion," 1929;  C.  A.  Ellwood,  "Cultural  Evolution,"  1924;  G.  F. 
Moore,  "Birth  and  Growth  of  Religion,"  1923;  D.  G.  Brinton, 
"Religion  of  Primitive  Peoples,"  1897;  F.  B.  Jevons,  "Introduc- 
tion to  History  of  Religion,"  1896. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Professor  Duncan.  Two  periods 
a  week. 

[507-508.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria 

This  course  will  cover  the  following  main  topics :  physical  nature  of  the 
lands ;  influence  of  geographic  environment ;  origin  of  these  peoples ;  their 
history ;  literature ;  culture  and  religion ;  relation  to  Israel ;  influence  upon 
civilization;  causes  of  decline  and  fall;  history  of  excavations;  inscriptions; 
antiques.    The  course  gives  the  background  for  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 

Books  recommended :  J.  H.  Breasted,  "History  of  Ancient  Egyptians," 
1908;  A.  Erman,  "Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,"  1894;  G.  Maskers,  "Egyptian 
Archaeology,"  1914;  G.  SteindorfF,  "Religion  of  Ancient  Egyptians,"  1905; 
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R.  W.  Rogers,  "History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,"  1915;  A.  T.  Olmstead, 
"History  of  Assyria,"  1923 ;  M.  Jastrow,  "Civilization  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,"  1915 ;  P.  S.  P.  Handcock,  "Mesopotamian  Archaeology,"  1912 ; 
M.  Jastrow,  "Religions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,"  1898 ;  G.  F.  Moore, 
"History  of  Religions,"  1913;  G.  A.  Barton,  "Religions  of  the  World,"  1917; 
Articles  on  Egyptian,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Religions  in  Hastings'  "Dic- 
tionary of  Bible,"  Vol.  V,  1904.] 
First  and  Second  Semesters.     Professor  Duncan.     Two  periods  a  week. 

Not  given  in  1930-31. 

509-510.     General  History  of  Latin  America 
(Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies) 

A  brief  review  of  political,  cultural,  and  economic  conditions 
which  motivated  their  colonial  expansion  opens  the  course.  A 
study  of  the  discovery,  conquest,  and  colonization  of  their  Amer- 
ican dominions  precedes  an  examination  of  the  antecedent  civilza- 
tions  of  the  various  subjugated  indigenous  peoples.  Then  fol- 
lows a  rapid  survey  of  the  three  centuries  of  paternalistic  colonial 
control  which  preserved  but  exploited  and  oppressed  the  natives 
and,  together  with  the  decadence  of  the  mother  countries  and  the 
European  international  conflicts  in  which  they  were  involved,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  emancipation  struggle  whose  triumph  re- 
sulted in  the  birth  of  the  many  nations  collectively  known  as  Latin 
America.  A  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  governmental,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  development  of  each  of  the  countries  during  the 
century  of  their  independent  existence,  and  of  their  more  important 
international  relations  concludes  the  year's  work. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Dr.  Manning.  Two  periods  a 
week. 

[511-512.    Latin  America  in  World  Politics 

A  survey  of  the  international  relations  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
In  this  course  not  only  are  the  more  important  Pan-American  problems 
studied  objectively,  but  the  many  intricate  questions  resulting  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  European  civilization  into  the  Latin  American  regions  are  care- 
fully considered  and  suggested  solutions  offered.  The  following  topics  will 
be  given  detailed  examinations :  Anglo-American  rivalries  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande ;  German  interests  and  activities ;  Italian  trade  and  immigration ; 
French  aggressions ;  the  Pan-Hispanic  movement.] 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Dr.  Manning.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not 
given  in  1930-31. 


ECONOMICS 

Professor  Splawn,  Professor  Gray,  Adjunct  Professor  Carlson, 

Dr.  Morgan,  Dr.  Stevens,  Assistant   Professor  Correll, 

Adjunct  Professor  Lewis,  Mr.  Aitchison.  Mr.  Kc-id, 

Mr.  Tryon,  Dr.  Kiessling,  Dr.  Hardy, 

Mr.  Bartel 

401-402.     Principles  of  Economics 

This  course  consists  of  a  critical  study  of  such  fundamentals  as 
price,  interest,  rent,  wages,  and  profits.  The  processes  of  con- 
sumption and  production  are  analyzed. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.     Two  periods  a  week. 

403.     Business  Organization 

This  course  will  comprehend  a  survey  of  the  various  forms  of 
organizations  for  the  conduct  of  a  business  enterprise, — individual, 
partnership,  trust,  joint  stock  company  and  corporation;  boards  of 
directors,  standing  committees,  officers  and  their  functions;  gen- 
eral principles  of  organization, — line  and  functional ;  departmental 
organizations  and  functions, — purchasing,  stores,  sales,  advertis- 
ing, credits,  collections,  personnel,  production,  traffic,  etc. 

First  Semester.    Dr.  Stevens.    Two  periods  a  week. 

405-406.     Principles  of  Accounting 

This  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  general 
principles  used  by  accountants  in  their  work.  A  knowledge  of 
these  principles  is  also  important  for  the  manager  who  desires  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  accounting  department  of  the  business  or  to 
derive  the  full  benefit  of  the  work  of  his  accountants.  A  study  is 
also  made  of  the  distinction  between  capital  and  revenue,  the  nature 
of  depreciation  and  maintenance,  the  effect  of  interest  on  valuations, 
the  basis  of  capitalization,  the  interpretation  of  financial  state- 
ments, the  basis  of  cost  accounting  and  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  such  businesses  as  banking,  insurance, 
transportation  and  investment. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Two  periods  a  week. 
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[501.  Public  Service  Corporations 

The  railroad  as  a  corporation.  Historical  development  of  railroads.  Cora- 
petition  of  different  carriers  on  the  same  road;  competing  roads;  competition 
by  rate  cutting ;  economic  causes  of  the  failure  of  all  forms  of  competition ; 
joint  costs;  diminishing  costs;  immobility  of  capital  and  of  labor;  attempts 
from  1830  to  1920  to  compel  competition  and  prevent  consolidations  and  rate 
cutting.  State  regulation  from  1830  to  1887.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
of  1887.  The  courts  and  regulation.  Unified  public  operation,  January,  1918, 
to  March,  1920.  The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  to  restore  railroad  credit 
and  provide  a  nationally  adequate  service.  Federal  regulation  of  building 
and  of  abandonment  of  lines.  The  group  system  of  rates  and  recapture  of 
excess  earnings ;  regulation  of  capitalization  and  of  service.  Valuation  since 
1898.    Various  theories  of  valuation,  consolidations.     Not  given  in  1930-31.] 

First  Semester.     Professor  Gray.     Two  periods  a  week. 

[502.  Industrial  Corporations 

The  classification  of  industries  legal  and  not  economic.  Ricardian  com- 
petition not  controlling  in  an  age  of  massed  fixed  capital,  mass  production, 
world  markets,  and  world  division  of  labor.  The  common  law  and  monopolies 
and  public  service  industries.  Competition  not  the  life  of  trade,  but  the 
destroyer  of  profit.  Essence  of  monopoly  the  control  of  the  market.  Early 
attempts.  Agreements  not  to  compete ;  price  agreements ;  dividing  the  field ; 
pooling  the  returns.  Statutory  attempts  to  compel,  maintain,  and  control 
competition.  Can  there  be  unfair  competition  in  the  Ricardian  sense  of 
competition  ? 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  Early  strict  interpretation  inconsistent 
with  capitalism.  The  rule  of  reason.  Anti-trust  acts  and  the  courts.  Rela- 
tion to  organized  labor.  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  Clayton  Act ; 
trade  associations  and  anti-trust  legislation.  If  regulation  of  trusts  is  neces- 
sary, is  price  regulation,  regulation  of  profits,  control  of  accounts  with  excess 
monopoly,  or  profits  taxation  preferable ;  or  must  we  have  a  profound 
change  in  our  conception  of  property  rights  as  applied  to  corporations  with 
large  masses  of  capital  under  one  control?] 

Second  Semester.  Professor  Gray.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not  given  in 
1930-31. 

503-504.     Investments 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  general 
principles  underlying  personal  investments.  Specific  topics  which 
will  be  considered  include :  the  meaning  of  investment ;  the  adap- 
tation of  investments  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  indi- 
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vidua! ;  rdatioo  of  insurance  policies  to  investments;  bonds  versus 
stocks  ;is  investments;  corporation  bonds — railroad,  utility,  indus- 
trial, etc;  government  bonds-- federal,  state,  municipal,  county 
and  tax  districts;  real  estate  mortgages  and  bonds;  preferred  and 
common  stocks. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  require  the  preparation  of  reports 
by  students  on  various  corporations  and  other  securities. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  this  course  the  student  must  have  taken,  or 
be  taking,  corporation  finance,  business  finance  or  accounting. 

First  and  second  semesters.    Dr.  Stevens.    Two  periods  a  week. 

505.     Ocean  Transportation  and  Port  Facilities 

A  survey  of  the  transportation  problems  involved  in  overseas 
movements  of  freight  traffic,  including  the  requirements  of  the 
various  kinds  of  traffic,  types  of  ship  and  shipping  service,  methods 
of  rate  making,  and  the  part  played  by  competitive  ports  and  term- 
inal facilities. 

First  Semester.     Dr.  Morgan.     Two  periods  a  week. 

506.     Railway  Accounting  and  Statistics 

This  course  is  intended  to  provide  the  accounting  and  statistical 
tools  essential  to  those  undertaking  the  analysis  of  railroad  opera- 
tions from  a  rate,  a  financial,  or  a  service  standpoint.  Lectures 
and  problems.  Prerequisites :  one  course  each  in  general  account- 
ing and  statistics. 

Second  Semseter.    Dr.  Morgan.    Two  periods  a  week. 

507-508.     Economic  Problems 

This  course  affords  an  opportunity  for  men  and  women  in  gov- 
ernment employment  or  professional  practice  to  better  their  under- 
standing of  the  problems  with  which  they  deal  or  are  interested 
through  personal  research.  Each  student  taking  the  course  chooses 
his  special  subject  or  subjects  for  inquiry  and  from  time  to  time 
presents  class  reports.  These  are  criticized  in  general  discussion. 
An  effort  is  made  to  confine  investigations  to  problems  of  current 
importance. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Two  periods  a  week. 
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[509-510.  Economic  Theory 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  critical  examination  of  certain  of  the  more 
important  systems  of  economic  theory.  In  each  case  special  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  economic  conditions  and  general  thought  of  the 
period  in  which  the  theory  was  developed,  and  inquiry  will  be  made  as  to  how 
far  the  conclusions  fit  modern  conditions.     Not  given  in  1930-31.] 

First  and  Second  Semesters.     Two  periods  a  week. 

[511.  Marketing  Agricultural  Products 

A  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  marketing  agricultural 
staples.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are:  types  and  functions  of  middle- 
men— country  and  terminal ;  country  and  terminal  markets ;  country  buying 
methods  and  policies ;  exchanges  and  exchange  organization ;  terminal 
merchandising ;  future  trading  and  hedging ;  direct  buying  and  selling  of 
agricultural  staples ;  grading  and  inspection ;  cooperative  marketing.] 

First  Semester.    Dr.  Stevens.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1930-31. 

[512.  Marketing  Manufactured  Products 

A  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  assembling  and  dis- 
persing manufactured  goods.  Some  of  the  topics  covered  are:  Functions 
of  wholesale  and  retail  middlemen;  selling  through  wholesalers,  direct  to 
retailers,  direct  to  consumers ;  branch  house  distribution ;  mail  order  selling ; 
chain  store  distribution ;  prices  and  price  policies ;  cash  and  quantity  dis- 
counts, price  maintenance,  guarantees  against  declines ;  cost  of  distribution.] 

Second  Semester.  Dr.  Stevens.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not  given  in 
1930-31. 

513-514.     Railway  Transportation 

Development  of  transportation  systems  in  the  United  States 
with  special  emphasis  on  railway  transportation;  causes,  growth 
and  results  of  state  and  federal  regulation ;  a  survey  of  the  several 
branches  of  railway  service,  and  railway  organization;  principles 
of  rail  rates  and  fares;  problems  of  public  aid  and  regulation;  val- 
uation; financial  problems;  consolidation;  water  transportation; 
development  of  highway  and  air  transportation  and  their  regula- 
tion. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Professor  Splawn.  Two  periods 
a  week. 
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The  com  I  Organisation  of  corporations;  the 

brae,  underwriting  and  n  ttritiet;  the  management  of  capital  assets 

and  liabilities,  expansion  polidea  and  the  financing  of  expansions;  the  man- 
agement oi  income  and  surplus;  the  distribution  of  surplus;  dividend  policies, 
:.iii/atn  n  and   readjustments;   receiverships  and  reorganizations.] 

First  Semester.    Dr.  Stevens.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1930-31. 

[516.  Combinations.  Trusts  and  Monopolies 

A  course  surveying  the  combination  movement  in  the  United  States  and 
its  regulation.  Topics  considered  are  :  Underlying  causes  and  motives  for 
combination  ;  types  of  voluntary  agreements — apportionment  of  territory  or 
business,  restriction  of  output,  price  fixation,  etc. ;  trusts,  holding  corpora- 
tions, mergers  and  consolidations  ;  dissolution  of  combinations  and  monopolies ; 
efficacy  of  dissolution ;  state  legislation ;  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Acts;  organization  and  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.] 

Second  Semester.  Dr.  Stevens.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not  given  in 
1930-31. 


517-518.     Economics   of   Minerals   and   Power 

There  are  problems  peculiar  to  the  mineral  industries  which 
differentiate  them  from  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  trade. 
The  element  of  discovery  introduces  a  peculiar  degree  of  risk  and 
of  speculative  gain.  The  chance  distribution  of  deposits  largely 
influences  the  location  of  industry  and  appears  to  destine  certain 
areas  for  permanent  economic  leadership.  The  fact  of  the  wasting 
asset  raises  a  series  of  problems  that  cuts  across  taxation,  tariffs, 
export  policies,  labor  relations,  monopoly,  competition  and  conser- 
vation. Gradual  exhaustion  of  resources  in  the  older  countries 
handicaps  them  in  competition  with  newer  lands  and  tends  to  force 
migration  of  industry.  As  world  consumption  is  increasing,  higher 
prices  can  only  be  averted  by  new  discoveries,  better  transporta- 
tion and  advances  in  technology. 

The  subject  is  treated  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  government 
departments  which  deal  with  the  mineral  industries. 

In  the  first  semester  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  mineral 
fuels  and  power. 

The  second  semester  will  deal  chiefly  with  the  metals  and  the 
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principal  non-metallics,  particularly  the  fertilizer  materials. 
First  and  Second  Semesters.    Mr.  Tryon  and  Dr.  Kiessling. 

520.     Interstate  Commerce  Law 

A  course  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  law  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  constitution. 

Second  Semester.    Mr.  Aitchison.    One  period  a  week. 

521-522.    The  Regulation  of  Public  Industries 

Economic  and  legal  basis  of  regulation.  Regulation  by  charter, 
by  contract,  by  commission,  by  competing  private  companies,  be- 
tween public  and  private  companies,  legislative  regulation,  direct 
and  by  commission.  The  14th  and  the  5th  constitutional  amend- 
ments. Steps  by  which  the  courts  came  to  review  legislative  rates. 
The  facts  and  the  law.  Expert  knowledge.  The  courts  and  regu- 
lation. Origin  of  a  fair  return  on  fair  value.  Securities  with 
fixed  return  and  valuation.  Speculative  gains  in  private  and  in 
public  business.  Physical  valuation.  Tangible  and  intangible 
values.  The  multiplication  of  intangibles.  Relation  of  franchises, 
going  concern  and  good  will  to  overcapitalization.  Annual  depre- 
ciation and  depreciation  for  the  rate  base  or  value.  Holding  com- 
panies and  service  companies.  Cost  of  reproduction,  original  cost. 
Prudent  investment.  Reproducing  the  identical  property  or  repro- 
ducing the  service.  The  political  difficulties  of  regulation.  Elected 
or  appointed  commissions.  The  regulation  of  rates  or  of  profits. 
The  cost  of  service  as  a  basis  for  regulation. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Professor  Gray.  Two  periods  a 
week. 

524.     Business   Finance 

A  course  concerned  with  the  current  financing  of  busines  enter- 
prises, with  particular  emphasis  on  the  financial  problems  of  the 
smaller  business  organization.  This  course  will  include  such 
topics  as:  the  courses  and  methods  of  raising  capital;  the  analy- 
sis of  financial  statements;  financial  and  operating  ratios;  bank 
versus  commercial  paper  loans ;  bank  and  trade  acceptances ;  com- 
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modity  loans;  financial  at]  producing,  purchasing,  and  idl- 

ing goods. 

First  Semester.     Dr.  Stevens.    Two  pen  ek. 

[6S5.  Coordinated  Transportation 

The  rise  of  motor  transportation  and  the  revival  of  inland  water  trans- 
n  present  new  problems  in  the  determination,  from  the  public  view- 
point, of  the  respective  contributions  of  motor,  water  and  rail  carrier.  These 
problems  are  systematically  examined  with  a  view  to  working  out  effective 
and  sound  principles  of  coordination.] 

First  Semester.     Dr.  Morgan.     Not  given  in  1930-31. 

[526.  Railroad  Rate  and  Traffic  Problems 

An  advanced  course  in  railroad  rates,  intended  to  give  an  intimate  picture 
of  existing  rate  structures  and  of  their  economic  and  geographic  basis.  The 
part  rates  play  in  the  conduct  of  extractive,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
enterprises  is  carefully  examined,  as  are  tendencies  in  government  rate  reg- 
ulation.] 

Second  Semester.    Dr.  Morgan.    Not  given  in  1930-31. 

527-528.     Principles  of  International,  Commerce 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  theo- 
retical and  practical  facts  that  underlie  the  exchange  of  commod- 
ities of  commerce  among  the  nations.  It  aims  to  develop  an  inter- 
national point  of  view.  Stress  is  laid  upon  America's  trade  and 
the  methods  by  which  corporations  are  further  expanding  this 
enormous  business.  Articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  manu- 
facture are  examined,  discussed,  and  deductions  drawn. 

Consideration  is  given  to  American  banks,  capital,  stores,  and 
other  interests  operating  overseas.  International  salesmanship, 
competition,  advertising,  credits  and  collections,  current  laws  and 
problems,  are  among  the  subjects  of  the  course. 

This  course  is  based  largely  on  official  field  investigations  in 
forty  different  nations. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Mr.  Reid.    One  period  a  week. 

529.     Trade  with  Europe 

The  problems  which  the  American  exporter  to  Europe  will 
meet  as  well  as  the  trade  conditions  and  trade  practices  are  con- 
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sidered.  The  competition  of  European  countries  with  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  is  studied.  As  the  commercial  recovery 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  vitally  related  to  the  economic  prosper- 
ity of  Europe,  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  current  economic, 
financial  and  monetary  conditions  affecting  the  trade.  Among  the 
special  problems  considered,  mention  may  be  made  of  credit  fac- 
tors, imperial  preferences,  cartels,  and  tariff  regulations.  Lec- 
tures and  reports. 

First  Semester.  Adjunct  Professor  Carlson.  Two  periods  a 
week. 

530.     Practical  Exporting 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  organization  and  activities  of  export  merchants,  export 
commission  houses,  manufacturers'  export  departments,  export 
agents,  co-operative  exporting,  traveling  salesmen  and  the  estab- 
lishment abroad  of  local  sales  agents,  distributors,  branches  of  the 
exporter.  The  various  types  of  correspondence  used  in  foreign 
trade  and  advertising  in  foreign  countries  will  be  considered. 
Export  orders,  quotations  of  prices  and  the  terms  under  which  a 
shipment  is  made  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  financial  terms  are 
studied.  The  requirements  for  packing  different  kinds  of  com- 
modities for  shipment  to  foreign  countries  are  considered.  Various 
documents  are  examined,  such  as  marine  insurance  policies  and 
other  documents  carried  by  vessels  engaged  in  export  trade,  bills 
of  lading,  invoices,  certificates  of  origin  and  other  matters  relating 
to  export  methods  and  markets.    Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

Second  Semester.  Adjunct  Professor  Carlson.  Two  periods  a 
week. 

[531.  Resources  and  Industries  of  North  America 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  produced  as  well  as  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  required  for 
these  commodities.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  geographic  regions  with  an 
emphasis  on  temperature,  rainfall,  and  the  length  of  the  growing  season. 
The  relation  between  cattle  raising  and  the  production  of  grain  and  forage 
crops  is  considered.  The  power  resources  such  as  natural  gas,  coal,  petro- 
leum, and  hydroelectric  power  are  studied.     Consideration  is  given  to  the 
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amount  ami  distribution  >t  available  mineral  resources  and  the  industries 
which  have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  these  resources;  the  location  of 
the  industries  With  respect  to  sources  of  raw  materials,  available  power,  and 
markets.  Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  good  and  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  production  and  marketing  for  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  products.     I.ertures,  readings,  and  reports.] 

Fir^t    Semester.      Ailjumt    1';  LrlsOfL     Two  periods  a  week.      Not 

given  in  193(KU. 

[532.  Economic  Geography  op  Europe 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  geographic  regions  of  Europe  and  their 
relation  to  the  production  of  agricultural  products  and  industrial  raw 
material  and  power  resources ;  the  influence  of  physical  features  and  climate 
on  production ;  the  location  and  development  of  manufacturing  industries.  A 
more  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  British  Isles,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Central  Europe,  the  Balkan  States,  and  European  Russia.  Lectures,  read- 
ings, and  reports.     Not  given  in  1930-31.] 

Second  Semester.     Adjunct  Professor  Carlson.     Two  periods  a  week. 

533.     Conservation 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  economic  utilization  of  resources, 
the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  rotation  of, crops,  irrigation  and 
reclamation,  the  careful  use  of  available  forest  products,  and  the 
replanting  of  forests.  The  development  of  water  power  resources 
for  irrigation  and  the  production  of  electric  energy  is  studied.  The 
use  of  the  most  efficient  methods  in  recovering  natural  gas,  coal, 
and  petroleum  are  considered  as  well  as  the  efficient  mining  of 
iron  ore,  copper,  and  other  metals  and  the  utilization  of  scrap 
metals,  lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

First  Semester.  Adjunct  Professor  Carlson.  Two  periods  a 
week. 

534.     Economic  and  Political  Geography  of  Asia 

A  study  is  made  of  the  physical  features  and  climate  of  Asia, 
the  agricultural  developments  and  possibilities,  industrial  and  power 
resources,  transportation  facilities,  industrial  development  and 
possibilities.  A  fuller  consideration  is  given  to  China,  Japan, 
India.   Siberia,   and   East   Indies.     Special  attention  is  given  to 
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supplies  or  deficiencies  in  raw  material,  power  and  industrial  equip- 
ment.   Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

Second  Semester.  Adjunct  Professor  Carlson.  Two  periods  a 
week. 

535.     Primitive  Economic  Society 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  economic  life  of  "Primi- 
tive Society"  as  exemplified  by  the  American  Indian,  the  New 
Zealand  Maori  and  other  groups.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
trace  the  beginnings  of  economic  forms  and  behavior,  viz.,  the 
socio-economic  unit  and  its  various  aspects ;  early  division  of  labor ; 
primitive  technology  and  means  of  transportation;  barter  and 
"silent  trade"  as  early  forms  of  commerce ;  usage  and  kinds  of 
money. 

The  theories  concerning  "economic  stages"  advanced  by  Euro- 
pean and  American  historians  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
variety  of  data  concerning  the  original  stages  of  human  economy, 
their  survival  and  the  anthropo-geographical  background. 

First  Semester.  Assistant  Professor  Correll.  Two  periods  a 
week. 

[537.  Ancient  Economic  Civilization 

The  period  of  antiquity  proper  will  be  studied  by  first  investigating  the 
source  material  pertaining  to  the  economic  history  of  the  ancient  Orient,  of 
Greece  and  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Outstanding  features  of  the  economic 
civilization  of  antiquity  will  be  discussed  such  as:  Transitions  (following 
N.  S.  B.  Gras's  suggestions)  from  "Collectional  Economy,"  "Cultural  No- 
madic Economy"  to  "Settled  Village  Economy,"  illustrated  by  Jewish, 
Egyptian  and  other  examples,  introduction  of  plants  and  animal  production ; 
irrigation  culture  and  economy  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia ;  economic  signifi- 
cance of  the  caste  system  of  India ;  estate  economy  in  Greece  and  Rome ; 
industrial  activities  and  status  of  labor  in  the  ancient  world ;  city  communi- 
ties of  antiquity,  their  coastal  character  and  the  development  of  shipping, 
trade  and  money  lending. 

Inasmuch  as  recent  discussions  on  the  origin  of  capitalism  point  to  "capi- 
talistic" features  in  antiquity,  such  features  will  receive  particular  attention. 
Theories  offered  concerning  the  decline  of  economic  organizations  in  the 
ancient  world  will  also  be  introduced.] 

Assistant  Professor  Correll.    Not  given  in  1930-31. 
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Tin:  ECONOMIC  Growth  Of  America:  The  Influence  of 
[T8  BUSOPBAM  Heritage  and  Its  Independent  Development 

The  multifarious  forces  in  the  development  of  the  American 
national  economy  provide  for  a  classical  study  in  economic  his- 
tory proper.  The  compass  of  this  course  includes  the  cultural  and 
racial  aspects  in  the  transfer  of  European  factors  beginning  with 
the  Colonial  period.  This  will  form  a  background  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  emergence  of  American  economic  independence.  The 
growth  of  American  capitalism  from  its  early  extensive  aspects 
determined  by  the  westward  movement ;  the  causes  of  its  recent 
rapid  development  on  an  intensive  scale ;  its  economic  impact  on 
the  world  at  large  will  be  the  subject  of  historical  analysis.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  such  topics  as  transportation,  mass  pro- 
duction, democratic  standards  of  consumption  and  the  historical 
prerequisites  involved  inasmuch  as  they  have  taken  on  a  definite 
national  character.  The  work  will  be  based  on  authoritative  pri- 
mary source  material  such  as  Callender's  "Selections  from  the 
Economic  History  of  the  United  States,  1765-1860"  (1909)  and 
Fltigel  and  Faulkner's  "Readings  in  Economic  and  Social  History 
of  the  United  States"  (1929). 

Second  Semester.  Assistant  Professor  Correll.  Two  periods  a 
week. 

539-540.     Economic  History  of  Europe  Before  the 
Industrial  Revolution 

The  agrarian  organization  of  Germany  and  England  including 
settlement  forms  and  property  relations,  manorial  systems  and  the 
various  lines  of  development  from  feudal  bondage  will  be  dis- 
cussed as  dominant  aspects  of  pre-modern  Europe.  There  will  be 
emphasis  on  the  transition  from  a  self-sufficient  agricultural  econ- 
omy to  the  market  type,  showing  the  growing  dominance  of  the 
money  economy. 

The  evolution  of  urban  life  from  trade  and  craft  guild  organiza- 
tions and  their  policy  of  local  sustenance  will  be  described  and 
attention  given  to  the  bearing  of  church  legislation  on  conservative 
economic  attitudes. 
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The  effects  on  trade,  industries  and  agriculture  brought  about  by 
geographic  discoveries,  mercantile  (colonial)  policies  and  non-eco- 
nomic factors  will  be  investigated  as  to  their  respective  weight  in 
the  evolutionary  trend  of  economic  Europe  preparatory  to  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  Outstanding  developments  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomies will  be  featured  such  as :  Florentine  trade ;  commercial  and 
financial  leaders  of  the  16th  century  Germany;  French  mercan- 
tilism; Dutch  and  English  trade  relations;  the  significance  of  na- 
tional maritime  interests  ;  beginnings  of  modern  commercial  credit ; 
pioneer  banking  and  its  Italian  and  English  background. 

An  historical  analysis  will  be  given  of  early  capitalistic  phe- 
nomena including  the  "economic  spirit"  and  its  alleged  changes 
under  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Assistant  Professor  Correll.  Two 
periods  a  week. 

[541-542.  Modern  Industrial  Europe 

The  course  will  open  with  a  survey  of  the  resources,  mechanical  equip- 
ment, forms  of  production  and  commercial  practices  in  Western  Europe, 
immediately  previous  to  the  French  Revolution.  The  complex  term,  "Indus- 
trial Revolution,"  will  be  critically  analyzed  by  accounting  for  the  interplay 
of  forces  bringing  about  the  radical  changes  in  agriculture  and  industry  and 
the  drastic  shifts  in  population  wherever  the  transformation  to  the  machine 
process  took  place.  England's  development  producing  as  it  were  the  pattern 
for  modern  European  economy  will  be  given  primary  attention.  Europe  in 
becoming  the  industrial  work-shop  of  the  world  during  the  19th  century  calls 
for  an  historical  study  of  its  commercial  expansion  including  the  tariff  and 
free  trade  problems.  The  bearing  of  these  factors  on  the  economic  causes 
of  the  Great  War  will  also  be  discussed.  England  and  Germany  will  be 
studied  in  respect  to  the  domestic  aspects  of  the  industrial  organization.  The 
development  of  their  factory  systems,  the  resulting  labor  and  other  social 
problems,  the  European  standard  of  living  will  be  taken  up.  Types  of  cartels 
and  trusts  both  on  the  continent  and  in  England  will  be  studied ;  also  cyclical 
phenomena,  the  relationship  between  production  and  consumption  in  pre-  and 
post-war  periods.  The  role  played  by  Europe  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
world  as  it  developed  after  the  Great  War  will  receive  special  attention.] 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Assistant  Professor  Correll.  Not  given  in 
1930-31. 
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5 1 1.     Principi  i 

This  COUrsc  is  intended  to  i\\\r  the  student  a  working  knowll 

of  the  elementary  principles  of  statistics,  including  tabular  and 
graphic  presentation  of  data.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  statistics,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  statis- 
tical method,  the  definition  of  statistical  units,  accuracy  and  error, 
classification,  frequency  distribution  and  frequency  curves,  the 
several  tonus  of  averages,  index  numbers,  and  the  collection  and 
appraisal  of  original  statistical  material.  The  methods  discussed 
in  the  lectures  are  applied  and  tested  in  the  laboratory. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Adjunct  Professor  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Ward.    Three  periods  a  week.    Laboratory  fee  $1.00  per  semester. 

.'i!»i.     Railroad  Organization  and  Construction 

This  course  is  designed,  first,  to  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  administrative  organization  of  railroads  and  a  view  of  the  rela- 
tion between  railroads  and  their  employees;  second,  the  technique 
of  the  transportation  department  of  railroads  including  the  opera- 
tion of  stations,  terminals,  yards  and  trains.  Some  attention  will 
iven  to  the  administrative  features  and  maintenance  of  way, 
structure,  signals,  equipment  and  the  operation  of  shops. 

Second  Semester.    Mr.  Bartel.    Two  periods  a  week. 

548.     Money  and  Banking 

This  course  deals  with  the  monetary  systems  of  the  U.  S.  and 
leading  European  countries ;  the  organization  of  credit ;  the  inter- 
relations between  monetary  and  banking  institutions,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  control  which  these  institutions  present.  Attention  is  given 
to  leading  theories  of  the  causes  of  changes  in  the  value  of  money 
and  to  proposals  for  using  credit  control  to  stabilize  prices,  specu- 
lation and  money  markets.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  com- 
pared with  the  central  reserve  systems  of  other  countries  with  re- 
spect to  organization,  to  methods  used,  and  to  objectives  aimed  at. 

Second  Semester.     Dr.  Hardy.     Two  periods  a  week. 
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550.     Rate  Theory  and  Technique. 
Second  Semester.    Two  periods  a  week. 

551-552.    Procedure  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission 

First  and  Second  Semesters.     Mr.  Aitchison.     Two  periods  a 
week. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Bentley  and  Dr.  Dunlap 
[501-502.  General  Psychology 

This  course  will  present  the  major  factors  in  modern  scientific  psychology. 
It  will  consist  of  lectures  and  discussions  concerning  sense-perception,  asso- 
ciation, memory,  imagination,  thought  and  emotion.  The  course  is  primarily 
intended  for  students  in  the  Graduate  School  and  the  School  of  Political 
Sciences  who  desire  an  orientation  in  psychological  science  leading  to  the 
more  advanced  courses.] 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Professor  Bentley.    Not  given  in  1930-31. 

[503-504.  Social  Psychology 

A  survey  of  the  psychological  foundations  of  society,  with  special  attention 
given  to  the  principles  of  social  organization.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  the 
anthropological  background  of  human  institutions  and  social  life. 

The  topics  covered  will  include:  individual,  racial,  and  sex  differences; 
family,  civic  and  industrial  types  of  organization ;  and  the  ethical  factort 
entering  into  group  life  of  all  kinds.  Social  groups  will  be  viewed  as  consti- 
tuted by  the  inter-action  and  coordination  of  individuals  considered  as  con- 
scious response  agencies.] 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Dr.  Dunlap.     Not  given  in  1930-31. 

505-506.     The  History  of  Psychological  Systems 

This  course  will  present  an  analysis  of  the  developmental  history 
of  psychological  movements  and  their  respective  contributions  to 
the  science.  It  will  consist  of  a  sketch  of  the  background  of  sci- 
entific methods  from  the  Greek  period  to  the  rise  of  modern  science. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  comprehensive  study  of  psychological 
systems  from  Wundt  to  present  day  tendencies. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Professor  Bentley. 

509-510.     Experimental  Psychology 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
technique  of  some  of  the  more  complicated  apparatus  used  in 
psychological  experimentation.  The  use  of  the  plethysomograph, 
ergograph,  kymograph,  pneumograph,  tachistoscope,  etc.,  will  be 
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introduced  together  with  methods  for  the  presentation  of  material 
and  the  evaluation  of  psychological  data. 

The  course  is  especially  designed  for  all  students  who  contem- 
plate registering  for  degrees  in  psychology. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Professor  Bentley  and  Dr.  Dunlap. 


EDUCATION 

Professor  John 

The  Department  oi  Education  offers  opportunities  for  study  and 
ligation  in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  education  as  they 
particularly  relate  to  standards  in  secondary  and  higher  education. 
derable  source  material  is  available  in  the  Library  of  the 
Office  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Library  of  Congress.  Basic  studies  are  continually 
being  made  available  by  such  organizations  as  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Pan- 
American  Union. 

The  educational  program  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  School 
of  Political  Sciences  is  designed  primarily  to  assist  students  of 
experience  who  have  specialized  or  are  planning  to  specialize  in 
the  more  scientific  or  technical  phases  of  educational  work.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  integrate  their  educational  theories  and 
experiences  on  a  sound  philosophic  and  historic  basis  with  a  clear 
appreciation  of  the  forces  working  through  the  principal  institu- 
tions set  up  by  human  society. 

The  program  consists  of  two  series  of  courses  that  are  given  in 
a  cycle  of  three  years.  Students  with  a  major  in  education  will 
find  opportunities  for  related  study  in  the  Departments  of  Phi- 
losophy, Psychology,  Political  Science,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Ameri- 
can History. 

[501-502.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  bases  of  the  establishment  of  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States,  to  the  factors  which  are  comprehended  in  a 
national  program  of  education,  and  the  modifications  that  may  be  desired  in 
view  of  its  relation  to  recent  developments  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  country.] 

First  Semester.  Professor  John.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not  given  in 
1930-31. 
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[503-504.  History  of  American  Education 

This  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  the  several  types  of  education  now 
established  in  this  country,  including  the  development  of  typical  public  and 
private  school  organizations.  Written  reports  are  required  throughout  the 
year.] 

Second  Semester.  Professor  John.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not  given  ia 
1930-31. 

505-506.     History  of  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  the  evolution  of  edu- 
cational organizations.  Special  topics  of  interest  to  the  student 
will  be  studied  and  written  reports  will  be  required. 

First  Semester.    Professor  John.    Two  periods  a  week. 

507-508.     Principles  of  Education 

This  course  considers  basic  biological,  psychological,  sociologi- 
cal and  ethical  principles  underlying  modern  educational  programs. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  theories  and  practices  of  religious  edu- 
cation. Written  reports  will  be  required  in  the  field  of  the  students 
principal  interest. 

Second  Semester.    Professor  John.    Two  periods  a  week. 

[509-510.  Comparative  Education 

This  course  has  for  its  purpose  a  comparison  between  the  theories  and 
practices  in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education  in  leading  European, 
American,  and  other  foreign  countries  with  those  developed  in  the  United 
States.  Students  will  find  it  helpful  to  have  the  proficient  use  of  one  or 
more  modern  foreign  languages  in  order  to  fulfill  the  requiraments  of  this 
course.] 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Professor  John.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not 
given  in  1930-31. 


ENGLISH 

Mr.  I  Solder 
Expository  English  Composition 

A  course  in  expository  thinking  and  writing.  Attention  is 
given  to  selecting  materials  of  various  kinds,  including  that  usually 
found  in  graduate  theses  and  Government  reports,  and  arranging 
and  presenting  it  in  a  clear  and  effective  manner.  The  essentials 
of  English  grammar  arc  reviewed,  and  the  theory  of  composition 
discussed.  Stronger  emphasis,  however,  is  placed  on  actual  writ- 
ing and  informal  criticism  in  the  classroom.  The  course  aims  to  be 
practical,  to  develop  self-criticism  and  self -improvement  in  exposi- 
tory expression. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.    Dr.  Golder.    Two  periods  a  week. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 
401-402.     French  I 
First  and  Second  Semesters.    Two  periods  per  week. 

403-404.     French  II 
First  and  Second  Semesters.    Two  periods  per  week. 

421-422.  French  III 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Two  periods  per  week. 

405-406.  German  I 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Two  periods  per  week. 

407-408.  German  II 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Two  periods  per  week. 

German  III 

Technical  German — Introduction  to  the  technical  equipment  of 
German  Political  and  Social  Science  Literature. 
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409-410.     Spanish  I 
First  and  Second  Semesters.    Two  periods  per  week. 

411-412.     Spanish  II 
First  and  Second  Semesters.    Two  periods  per  week. 


SUGGESTED  TWO-YEAR  CURRICU- 
LUM FOR  THOSE  PREPARING  FOR 
THE  FOREIGN   SERVICE 

FIRST  YEAR— FIRST  SEMESTER 

International  Law  3      semester  hour  credits. 

American  Diplomacy 

or 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations 
International  Relations 

or 
International  Law  Procedure 
Economic  Theory 

or 
Economic  Problems 
Principles  of  Internationa]  Commerce 
Modern  Languages 

FIRST  YEAR— SECOND  SEMESTER 

3       semester  hour  credits. 


3      semester  hour  credits. 


17/2  semester  hour  credits. 


3  semester  hour  credits. 
1  y2  semester  hour  credits. 
3       semester  hour  credits. 


International  Law 
American  Diplomacy 

or 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations 
International  Relations 

or 
International  Law  Procedure 
Economic  Theory 

or 
Economic  Problems 
Principles  of  International  Commerce     1J^  semester  hour  credits. 
Modern  Languages  3      semester  hour  credits. 

SECOND  YEAR— FIRST  SEMESTER 
American  Diplomacy 


3       semester  hour  credits. 


\y2  semester  hour  credits. 


3       semester  hour  credits. 


or 


Principles  of  Government 


3  semester  hour  credits. 
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Comparative  Government 

or 

United  States  Constitutional  Law  3  semester  hour  credits. 

Ocean  Transportation  and  Port  Facilities  3  semester  hour  credits. 

Trade  with  Europe  3  semester  hour  credits. 

Modern  Languages  3  semester  hour  credits. 

SECOND  YEAR— SECOND  SEMESTER 

American  Diplomacy 

or 
Principles  of  Government  3  semester  hour  credits. 

Comparative  Government 

or 
United  States  Constitutional  Law  3  semester  hour  credits. 

Economic  Geography  of  Europe  3  semester  hour  credits. 

Practical  Exporting  3  semester  hour  credits. 

Modern  Languages  3  semester  hour  credits. 

CURRICULUM  IN  TRANSPORTATION 

This  curriculum  is  designed  for  those  looking  to  service  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  those  who  expect  to  serve 
industries  having  dealings  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  those  who  aspire  to  executive  positions  in  the  railway 
service.    For  admission  requirements,  see  page  21. 

Degrees :  The  curriculum  in  Transportation  may  lead  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Com- 
merce, or  Bachelor  of  Political  Science.  Those  who  wish  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  must  present  a  minimum  of  two  years 
of  college  work  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  in  an  accredited  college.  Those  desiring  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  must  present  sixty 
hours  from  an  accredited  college  which  the  faculty  will  accept  as  a 
proper  preparation  for  the  courses  offered  in  this  special  cur- 
riculum. Those  who  are  graduates  of  an  accredited  law  school 
may  upon  completion  of  the  curriculum  in  Transportation  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Political  Science. 


DESCRIPTION    OF   COURSES 
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*  Courses  of  study  : 

First  year 
Statistics 
Accounting 

Railway  Transportation 
Principles  of  Government 

or 
Federal  Administration 
Legal  Theory 
Business  Organization 

or 
Corporation  Finance 
Business  Finance 

or 
Trusts  and  Combinations 

or 
Investments 
Economics  of  Railway  Construction 

Second  Year 
Ocean  Transportation  and  Ports 

or 
Coordinated  Transportation 
Railway  Accounting  and  Statistics 
Rate  Theory  and  Technique 
Constitutional  Law 
Interstate  Commerce  Law 
Procedure  before  the 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Federal  Administration 

or 
Principles  of  Government 
Corporation  Finance 

or 
Business  Organization 


mester  hours- 
6  semester  hours- 
6  semester  hours- 


-required 
-required 
-required 


6  semester  hours — required 
3  semester  hours 


3  semester  hours 


*  The  course  in  Principles  of  Economics 
of  courses. 


3  semester  hours 
3  semester  hours 


3  semester  hours 

3  semester  hours — required 

3  semester  hours 

6  semester  hours 

3  semester  hours 

« 
3  semester  hours — required 


6  semester  hours 

3  semester  hours 

is  a  prerequisite  for  this  group 
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Trusts  and  Combinations 

or 
Business  Finance 

or 
Investments 


3  semester  hours 
6  semester  hours 


Third  year 

The  following  courses  are  available  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  curriculum  of  two  years  in  Transportation  and  who  wish 
to  take  courses  looking  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Master  of  Science : 


Seminar  in  Transportation 
Coordinated  Transportation 

or 
Ocean  Transportation  and  Ports 
Railway  Rates  and  Traffic  Problems 

or 
Railway  Accounting  and  Statistics 
Economic  Theory  Applied  to  Govern- 
mental and  Business  Problems 

or 
Regulation  of  Public  Industries 
Advanced  Statistics 

or 
Advanced  Accounting 
History  of  Economic  Thought 
Economic  Problems 
Economic  Geography 


6  semester  hours 


3  semester  hours 


3  semester  hours 


6  semester  hours 


6  semester  hours 
6  semester  hours 
6  semester  hours 
6  semester  hour* 


INDEX 

Administrative    iffice  * 

Calendar  of  academic  year  2 

College  of  Libera]  Arte                                                         ..(cover)  :t 
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Curriculum  for  foreign  service  59-60 

Curriculum   for  transportation   .                                                             60-02 
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Libraries    15-17 

Map  of  Washington,  D.  C 3 
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Psychology    53-54 
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Requirements  for  graduation  22 

Spanish    58 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  The  American  University  offers 
a  full  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  registration  for  the  year  1929-1930  is  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  students,  representing  twenty-six  states  and  two  foreign 
countries.    The  graduating  class  of  1930  numbers  forty-seven. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  consists  of  thirty-two  well-trained 
and  experienced  teachers.  Small  classes  are  maintained  in  order 
that  each  student  may  receive  careful  individual  attention.  The 
College  is  officially  accredited  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  class  A  institution. 

Varied  activities  —  athletics,  orchestra,  debating,  journalism, 
dramatics,  department  clubs — receive  sympathetic  encouragement. 
They  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  the  development  of  student 
initiative  and  leadership. 

In  order  that  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  country  may  have  the  advantages  of  pursuing  a  college 
course  in  Washington,  the  College  offers  annually  forty-eight  state 
scholarships  each  worth  $500.00,  distributed  over  the  four  years. 

The  College  is  located  on  a  ninety-acre  campus  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sections  of  Washington.  Recent  buildings  com- 
pleted include  the  Women's  Residence  Hall,  the  Library,  the 
Gymnasium,  Men's  Dormitory,  Power  Plant,  and  Chancellor's 
Residence. 

For  catalog  and  scholarship  blank,  address  George  B.  Woods, 
Dean,  Room  5,  Hurst  Hall,  The  American  University  Campus, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


